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Behind the Laos Invasion: 





By Martin Ebon 


THE NEw THREAT 
TO SOUTHEAST ASIA 


| KNOW just one word for public 
reaction to the Soviet peace of- 
fensive: pathetic. 

The cheers that greeted Georgi M. 
Malenkov’s clichés about peace were 
pathetic. The hope which sprang 
from the revival of old-time Commu- 
nist “united front” tactics has been 
pathetic. And pathetic, too, were the 
gasps of wonderment that met Prav- 
da’s publication of President Eisen- 
hower’s speech last month. 

This global Symphonie Pathétique 
is still being played. But the sounds 
are muted. Events are proving too 
strong for at least some of the de- 
termined wishful thinkers. These 
events are taking place at a point in 
Southeast Asia where four countries 
meet—China, Indo-China, Burma 
and Thailand. At this junction lies 
the sparsely populated country of 
Laos. It is one of the three Associated 
States of Indo-China. The other two 
are Vietnam and Cambodia. All three 
are members of the French Union, 
and Union forces are putting up the 
main resistance to Communist guer- 
rilla armies. 

Laos, like Czechoslovakia in an- 
other era, may be considered by some 
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a “faraway” country of which we 
know nothing. But in this period of 
world history, there are no longer 
any faraway countries, and we must 
learn about all of them. Laos is on 
the road to Singapore which led Im- 
perial Japan to temporary rule over 
most of Asia. 

Laos is not an end in itself—Laos 
is a beginning. It is the beginning 
of the battle for Southeast Asia. 
Korea is, at this juncture, a feinting 
move; it is a means of distracting 
world attention from what is happen- 
ing in Laos. The human story of the 
wounded prisoners returning from 
North Korea is taking headlines away 
from the long-range threat to south- 
ern Asia. 

The Communists in Indo-China are 
likely to gain control of much of the 
countryside in Laos and Cambodia. 
They may be able to capture Vien- 
tiane, the administrative capital of 
Laos; they may acquire control of 
communications in and out of both 
Laos and Cambodia. 

Last week, the Communists were 
simultaneously threatening the an- 
cient Laotian capital of Luang Pra- 
bang and the town of Paksang, on 
the border of Thailand. They sought 
to cut vital Route 13, which runs 
along the Mekong River and links 
Vientiane with Saigon, capital of 
Vietnam. 


We may as well write Laos off. The 
rainy season, which will descend in 
its full impact within a few weeks, is 


now halting the Communist advance. 7 
But it will also stop the troops that | 
are trying to oust the Communists. 


It will give the Communists a chance 


to rest, regroup, replenish their 7 
supplies, perfect their intelligence net — 
works inside Thailand and Burma, |” 
and get ready for new attacks next |7 


fall. 
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The world will have a breathing | 
spell during the summer months | 
Meanwhile, it will be necessary to 7 
re-think the free world’s attitude to 7 
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ward the Red threat to Indo-China, 
Thailand and Burma. This thinking 
will have to be done with the knowl- 
edge in mind that Chinese Commu- 
nist guerrillas in Malaya have long 
been ready to link up with Ho Chi 
Minh’s forces, that Communist in- 
filtration in Burma and Thailand is 
well advanced, and that both those 
countries will find their military 
strength severely taxed. 

Captured documents show that the 
Malay Communists have perfected, 
over the past three years, a military 
apparatus that can work in coordina- 
tion with the invasion forces coming 
through Laos. Just across the Laotian 
border, inside Thailand, live some 
60,000 Vietnamese refugees. These 
refugees left Indo-China after the 
Japanese occupation. Many of them 
are Communists. For years, they have 
carried on pro-Ho Chi Minh propa- 
ganda. Their wireless station has 
been in contact with Peking and with 
Communist armies inside Indo-China. 

Even Chinese Nationalist guerrillas 
in northern Burma, which have em- 
barrassed their government in For- 
mosa, as well as the United States, 
have been infiltrated by the Commu- 
nists. A great number of these Peking 
agents were detected and executed. 
No one knows, of course, how many 
Red agents still remain. 

Thailand is in a vulnerable posi- 
tion. It has a large Chinese popula- 
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tion, which Peking has long been 
wooing. It may turn into a gigantic 
Trojan horse. But Thailand now also 
has to worry about the so-called “Free 
Thai” regime which the Chinese 
Communists have set up in their 
southern province of Yunnan. Radio 
Peking has begun a propaganda bar- 
rage against the Thai Government, 
boosting the Communist-operated 
“Free Thais.” 

What makes this setup doubly dan- 
gerous is the lethargy and masochis- 
tic joy with which the Communist 
invasion of Laos has been greeted in 
much of Asia. Let us not fool our- 
selves: Most influential Indian offi- 





HO CHI MINH: TWO NEW PUPPETS 





Anti-Communist forces in the Indo-China war include French 
regulars (left) and Bao Dai’s native Vietnamese contingents. 


cials and opinion-makers still con- 
sider a Communist professional 
revolutionary like Ho Chi Minh pre- 
ferable to any French relationship 
with Indo-China. Asians are prefer- 
able to any Western rule—even if 
those Asians are agents of the Mos- 
cow-Peking axis. 

It was characteristic that major 
Indian newspapers completely missed 
the overall issues presented in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s peace speech of 
last month. Eisenhower very ably 
contrasted Soviet postwar policy with 
American efforts to achieve economic 
reconstruction. The President said 
that an “honorable armistice in 
Korea” was necessary, but that it was 
“no less important” that an end be 
put to “direct and indirect attacks 
upon the security of Indo-China and 
Malaya.” The Indian press, for the 
most part, ignored the wider issues of 
Eisenhower’s challenge to Soviet 
peace propaganda; it went off on a 
tangent about British imperialism 
and French imperialism, and accused 
Eisenhower of supporting them. 

Granted the French have not 
handled Indo-China well. Over the 
past few years, this failure has largely 
amounted to a complete absence of 
publicity sense on the part of the 
French, especially their unimagin- 
ative colonial administrators. The 
very fact that the world has learned 
practically nothing about peaceful 
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little Laos and its part in the French 
Union is an illustration of France’s 
failure to tell the story of recent de- 
velopments in Indo-China. In Viet- 
nam, the Government is on the way 
to constitutional self-rule. But the im- 
age of yesteryear, of harsh French 
misrule, has remained in the minds 
of the world at large. 

There is considerable sympathy 
among Asian nationalist leaders for 
Ho Chi Minh personally, and for his 
movement in general. His regime, not 
incidentally, is recognized by Moscow 
and Peking as a “government.” This 
was not the case when the Greek 
guerrillas set up a “government” 
during the 1946-49 civil war. Now 
we shall see what status the Moscow- 
Peking axis accords the new Laotian 
quisling regime of “President” 
Souphanou Vong, which the Commu- 
nist radio in Vietnam has labeled the 
“sole legal government.” 

There are now three Communist 
puppet setups: (1) Ho Chi Minh’s 
regime, which claims to be the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam: (2) Souphanou 
Vong’s regime, which claims to gov- 
ern Laos, and (3) the “Free Thai” 
group, which appeals not only to 
Thais in Thailand but also to Thai 
residents of Indo-China, Laos and 
Burma. These regimes can be expect- 
ed to use the coming monsoon period 
to keep up propaganda warfare, even 
though actual military warfare may 
lag. 

The Eisenhower 
has taken a realistic view of the Indo- 
China situation. Officially, Korea, 
Indo-China and Malaya are now re- 
garded merely as different fronts in 
the same war against Communist 
aggression. Previously, Indo-China 
was looked upon as separate, and 
parallels with Korea were avoided; 
the whole thing was regarded, more 
or less, as a French show. 

But it isn’t a French show, by any 
means. France would, right now, be 
better off without Indo-China. Quite 
probably, Indo-China will never 
again be a source of profit to the 
French. French military and econom- 
ic strength is being poured into Indo- 


Administration 


China as into a giant “Operation 
Rathole.” If the French quit Indo- 
China, they could put more money 
into the defense of metropolitan 
France; they could keep their troops 
and, above all, their officers at home. 

Mutual Security Director Harold 
E. Stassen told the Senate Foreign 
Relations and House Foreign Affairs 
Committees on May 5 that the United 
States will shoulder 40 per cent of the 
cost of the Indo-China war. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles said that 
“Communist aggression in Indo- 
China is one of the most serious 
threats to the free world.” Dulles 
stated bluntly: 

“We should not disguise from 
ourselves that the international sit- 
uation is critical. For example, all 
of Southeast Asia is today in great 
peril, and if Indo-China be lost. 
there would be a chain reaction 
throughout the Far East and Asia.” 
Dulles and Stassen are now on a 

trip through the Near East and South 
Asia: they will return May 29. But 
meanwhile the Southeast Asia situa- 
tion may freeze into a pattern which 
will give the Communists a chance to 
complete preparations for their long- 
planned assaults on Indo-China’s 
neighbors. 

The Korea talks have led us into 
an Asian blind alley. They turn out 
to be a trick to divert attention from 
the Communist advance toward 
Singapore. The world’s pathetic belief 
in Moscow-Peking peace talk has. 
once again, led to an advance for the 
enemy and a retreat of the anti-Com- 
munist forces. 

Here in the United States, any ad- 
ministration is fair game for criti- 
cism. The notion that the American 
people are somehow omnipotent, that 
a farsighted administration can set 
the world right, makes Washington- 
baiting a popular sport. That was 
true when the Democrats were in 
power, and it’s true now. 

But the fact of the matter is that 
the Eisenhower Cabinet, for all its in- 
experience and _ occasional false 
moves, tried to provide leadership 
in respect to the Malenkov peace of- 
fensive. To that, much European and 


Asian opinion responded with time- 


honored intellectual arrogance, warn- 
ing in high-pitched voices that the 
Americans were ruining the “oppor- 
tunity” provided by Moscow and 
were showing undue skepticism to- 
ward the peace doves fluttering over 
the Kremlin’s turrets. 

I frankly don’t think the Eisen. 
hower Administration could have 
done much more than it actually did. 
The Laos invasion was a_ sudden 
move. Few Asian nations show any 
real kinship with the Laotians, who 
are a quiet, unaggressive people liv- 
ing a pastoral life. “Laos? So what!” 
That type of reaction is far more 
prevalent in certain Far Eastern areas 
than is assumed in the United States. 

As usual in such instances, a lot 
of fancy speculation is going on as to 
whether Moscow really approves of 
the Laos invasion; whether it isn’t 
an independent move on Mao Tse- 
tung’s part; whether it suggests that 
much-anticipated break between the 
Russian and Chinese Communists. 
The idea that Mao might become an- 
other Tito has been bandied about. 
for the past few years, by people who 
want the United States to recognize 
the Peking regime. Maybe, some day. 
long-range differences between Mos- 
cow and Peking will show themselves 
clearly. But that time has not ar- 
rived. Moscow and Peking have 
much to gain from conducting joint 
enterprises. 

The Soviet propaganda machine is 
broadcasting news of the Laos inva- 
sion with approval, labeling it a 
“popular liberation movement.” The 
Communist “Operation Southeast 
Asia” has Soviet blessing, and never 
mind supposedly conciliatory speeches 
and editorials! The most disastrous 
thing the free world can do is to let 
down its guard, reduce armaments. 
and regard Laos as an unfortunate 
incident. 

In Korea, world Communism ma- 
neuvered itself into a dead end. In 
Southeast Asia, world Communism 
threatens to repeat the march on Sin- 
gapore that made Japan the master 
of Asia. 


The New Leader 
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BOHN 


a hot radio debate on whether a 
fellow gets a better view of a ball- 
game by sitting quietly at home or 
by going out to Yankee Stadium or 
Ebbets Field. But I am not interested. 
Last week, I made my own scientific 
test. On Wednesday, I sat in a box 
immediately over the home team’s 
dugout at Ebbets Field and saw the 
Dodgers beat the Cincinnati Redlegs 
6 to 5. On Sunday, with the help of 
my television set, I saw two snappy 
games between the Philadelphia Phil- 
lies and the Chicago Cubs. 

There are two great advantages 
about a televised game. In addition, 
I enjoyed a third one which does not 
automatically go with even the most 
expensive set. The first good thing 
about seeing the game in your own 
living-room is that you enjoy the 
best seat in the world. Out in the ball 
park, you are seldom ushered to a 
pew directly behind the catcher. Your 
judgment on balls and strikes is sure 
to be partly a matter of guesswork. 
But sitting in your easy-chair at 
home, you can see exactly where the 
ball goes, how it breaks. You know 
as well as the umpire what to call it. 

In another respect, these television 
boys give you wonderful service. You 
hear the sharp, good sound of the 
bat. The ball sails away into the blue. 
Suddenly, you are right close to an 
outfielder as he runs, turns and 


A s I Type this, I am listening to 
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By William E. Bohn 


Television vs. 
A Bleacher Seat 


waits, practically against the wall, for 
that ball to plunk into his glove. I 
enjoy quite as much the alertness 
with which the cameramen spot the 
balls which go into the stands and 
photograph the delighted and fortu- 
nate fans who gather them in. What a 
joyous ripple of excitement follows 
such an incident! At last Sunday’s 
game, there was one girl who caught 
the ball as if she were at last achiev- 
ing her life’s great purpose. And 
there was a young man who roused 
wonder and exasperation by calmly 
catching the sacred sphere and then, 
moved by some perverse sense of 
honor, calmly throwing it back onto 
the diamond. 

My extra added attraction last 
Sunday was a bevy of fair ladies who 
hovered about, carried on spirited 
conversation on every imaginable 
subject and, at appropriate moments, 
served drinks and lunch. To be sure, 
they presented certain problems. If 
Robin Roberts were just ready to put 
over a third strike and you saw a 
pretty girl approaching with a high- 
ball, which one would you look at? 
... So would I. 

But, good as all this is, give me 
the Yankee Stadium or Ebbets Field. 
It was at the latter rather small and 
cozy playing field that I carried on 
the other half of my experiment. Out 
at the park, you again have two ad- 
vantages. The first is that you see the 
whole field, both teams along with 
the managers, coaches and umpires. 
The second is that you are surround- 
ed by thousands of people who for 
the afternoon—or the evening—are 
welded into a warm and responsive 


unity by the deeds of the heroes out 
on the diamond. 

At this particular Dodger game, 
there was one unifying moment 
which I shall remember all my life. 
We went into the eighth inning with 
the Redlegs ahead 5 to 3. Then, with 
one out, Jackie Robinson lashed a 
single to left. With not more than a 
moment’s wait, Roy Campanella 
boosted a home run into the center- 
field seats. That meant that the game 
was tied up. 

When the enemy team came in to 
bat in the first half of the ninth, they 
soon had the Dodger pitcher in bad 
trouble. With one out, there were 
runners on first and second. Faithful 
fans could see the game going down 
the drain. At this point, Manager 
Chuck Dressen did the obvious. He 
called in Joe Black. When Joe 
walked out onto that field, it was 
something to see. A tall, straight 
Negro, he walked quietly—offering 
us assurance that all would be right 
in a minute or two. When he reached 
the pitcher’s box, he turned slowly 
and looked at each of the eight men 
on his team. Then, when he felt as- 
sured that every player was there and 
ready to do his part, he began to 
throw. 

A pinch-hitter was at the plate. He 
hit the first pitch. Like a streak of 
lightning, it went straight at Gil 
Hodges, the Dodger first baseman. 
How Gil managed to catch it, I can- 
not imagine. There was a plunk and 
it was in his glove. He stepped on 
first base for a one-man double-play 
—and the crisis was over. The whole 
succession of events took about two 
seconds. At one moment, the game 
was lost. At the next, there was a 
good chance to win it. Even Jimmy 
Ryan, who sat on my left, acknow- 
ledged that in all his years as an 
expert he had not seen a nicer play. 
What I am getting at is that Jimmy, 
and Mrs. Stermanski over opposite, 
and I—and all the other thousands 
in that park—were pulled together 
by these fast-following events. That 
is something you don’t get in an easy 
chair in front of a television screen. 








IS FRATERNITY 
BIAS DECREASING? 


The long-range trend is democratic, but some frats are still bigoted 


By Edwin J. Lukas and Lawrence Bloomgarden 


S$ THOUGH borrowed from Hitler’s Mein Kampf, a 
F . an in the Phi Delta Theta fraternity constitution 
declares that membership shall be limited to “white men 
of full Aryan blood.” At the Williams College campus a 
few months ago, in defiance of this “Nuremberg” restric- 
tion, the local chapter of Phi Delta Theta pledged a 
Jewish student. Other chapters, such as Swarthmore, had 
ignored this restriction earlier without repercussion. But 
the Williams action brought swift retaliation: The chap- 
ter was suspended by the national organization. 

The Williams episode is the latest in the current nation- 
wide fraternity crisis which began at neighboring Am- 
herst seven years ago. Since then, a chain reaction of 
human fraternalism has been blasting bigoted admission 
practices in scores of college fraternities across the coun- 
try. 

The Amherst uprising against discrimination flared up 
in April 1946. Fraternity houses had been closed during 
the war. After the war, the faculty and alumni voted to 
abolish the fraternity system. Their action was based on 
a report which questioned the racist philosophy govern- 
ing membership eligibility. However, the pressing need 
for student living facilites, which the fraternity houses 
provided, influenced the college’s Board of Trustees to 
stay the death sentence voted by the faculty and alumni. 
Those fraternities without racial or religious membership 
restrictions would be permitted to remain on the campus; 
five years’ grace was granted to allow time for the amend- 
ment of restrictive clauses in national fraternity con- 
stitutions. 

There was one immediate casualty. Delta Tau Delta 
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refused to permit its Amherst chapter to reopen until it 
would “conform to the established customs, rules and 
standards of the national organization.” The chapter 
thereupon withdrew from its parent group and became an 
independent local fraternity. 

A new fashion was initiated, a democratic fashion. By 
1948, nearly all of Amherst’s thirteen fraternities had 
initiated Jewish members. In April of that year, Phi 
Kappa Psi pledged Thomas Gibbs, a popular student who 
had been the first member of his freshman class to be 
elected to the Student Council. Gibbs was a Negro. Fol- 
lowing a “kangaroo court” trial (so described by a 
faculty member of Phi Kappa Psi), the national organ- 
ization expelled its Amherst chapter for “unfraternal 
conduct.” Gibbs was then initiated into a new fraternity 
—Phi Alpha Psi—consisting of the same students who 
had wanted his fellowship through Phi Kappa Psi. The 
new fraternity honestly used the stated membership test 
of “character and ability.” 

Most of the incidents in the resultant fraternity crisis 
have followed a rather standard pattern: A chapter de- 
viates from traditional or express membership restric- 
tions by pledging a “non-Aryan.” Then the national or- 
ganization issues an order of suspension. The chapter 
withdraws from the national body and establishes its own 
local fraternity, into which it initiates the disputed mem- 
bers. 

The preservation of the national organization’s tradi- 
tional policies may be a victory in the eyes of many. 
But a few more such “victories” and many national fra- 
ternities will be finished—they cannot possibly survive 
the erosion of withdrawal. The new flock of fledgling 
locals are healthy, perhaps not so wealthy, but undoubt- 
edly wiser. And that wisdom will one day overwhelm 
the traditional reaction of the present groups that resist 
the steady march of democratic progress. 
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Further erosion of restrictive Greek-letter organiza- 
tions can be predicted on the basis of a very recent de- 
velopment which is likely to establish a new pattern in 
withdrawals. Two former chapters of Delta Upsilon at 
Bowdoin and Wesleyan which had broken away from the 
national because of restrictive membership policies 
jointly organized a new fraternity—the Delta Sigma Fed- 
eration—on April 29 of this year. Other chapters of 
Delta Upsilon which refuse to continue restrictive prac- 
tices undoubtedly will find a comfortable haven in this 
new brotherhood. 

Fraternity Row isn’t the only place on the campus 
where restrictive membership precedents are being 
broken. Clubs and campus honor societies are also elim- 
inating racial and religious barriers. One significant ex- 
ample which took place several years ago was the tapping 
of Levi Jackson, Yale’s Negro football star, for the Skull 
and Bones Society. (It is worth noting, incidentally, that 
the practice of public tapping at Yale has been dropped 
very recently as humiliating.) 

Although the several revolts of fraternity chapters and 
other social groups against their national organizations 
have dramatized the issues of social discrimination, such 
piecemeal reform is less effective in the long run than a 
program of unified action. The groundwork for wide- 
spread improvement has already been laid. The National 
Interfraternity Conference, in November 1949, passed a 
resolution urging its constituent national organizations to 
eliminate all racial or religious restrictions on member- 
ship. Thereafter, through resolutions at regional meetings 
and local campus action, fraternity governing bodies at 
more than a dozen colleges adopted a technique which is 
proving to be particularly persuasive. All fraternities and 
sororities, in order to continue to enjoy recognition on 
those campuses, are required by the governing groups to 
abandon racial and religious restrictions on membership. 
Deadlines for compliance in most instances are set ahead 
five years, following the pattern established at Amherst. 
Where this type of local action successfully persuades 
national fraternities to amend their constitutions, it has 
the effect of freeing all chapters, wherever located, from 
the membership limitations. 

Columbia University is one of the campuses where 
deletion of discriminatory clauses is required. Of the 
sixteen fraternities there, only four still stubbornly main- 
tain restrictive provisions bound by their national con- 
stitutions. The Committee on Student Organization re- 
cently jogged the offending national fraternities and 
reminded them of Columbia’s non-discriminatory frater- 
nity policies. On May 6, the students, by a two-to-one 
vote, reaffirmed the campus anti-bias policy and set 
a deadline for compliance by the various national fra- 
ternities. 

Some national fraternities would not object to aban- 
donment of their constitutional restrictions provided they 
could depend upon a “gentlemen’s agreement” with their 
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chapters not to change discriminatory practices. One 
representative of a national fraternity told a chapter, 
“I’ve got a good chance of getting that discriminatory 
clause taken out—so long as you boys don’t go taking 
in any damn Jews.” 

Fortunately, many chapters do not regard the “gentle- 
men’s agreement” as binding. In 1950, it was reported 
that Kappa Delta Rho removed its “white Gentiles” 
limitation only after the chapters agreed to live up to 
the original membership requirement. Despite such an 
“understanding,” the Albany Teachers College chapter of 
Kappa Delta Rho insisted on taking in five Jewish mem- 
bers last year. When the national organization refused 
to accept these applications, the chapter, by unanimous 
vote, withdrew and established a local fraternity. 

The move to reform fraternity restrictive clauses will 
proceed to a successful conclusion solely as the result 
of pressure from within. Undoubtedly, democracy profits 
most when student groups themselves bring about such a 
change through self-government. But it is conceivable 
that fraternities which do not themselves mend their dis- 
criminatory ways may be forced to do so by pressure 
from outside. It has been suggested, for example, that an 
injunction may be sought against a state college barring 
recognition of fraternities that maintain restrictive mem- 
bership practices. The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution proscribes states from lending support to 
racially discriminatory behavior. This applies to all state 
agencies, including its colleges. Since recognized college 
fraternities are serviced, and their programs supported, 
at state expense on university campuses, discriminatory 
membership practices followed by these fraternities 
might be successfully challenged by an interested taxpay- 
er. 

Another hazard to the maintenance of bias provisions 
lies in the threat of direct action by college officials. A 
few months ago, Dr. William S. Carlson, President of 
the State University of New York, declared: 


“T expect all fraternities, whether of national affilia- 
tion or strictly local, which are recognized on State 
University campuses, to adhere to the spirit of non- 
discrimination rules which bind us all.” 

In the interval between the Amherst and Williams epi- 
sodes, public opinion has become increasingly concerned 
over racist practices. For one thing, it is realized that 
such practices are a chink in the armor of democracy 
which the Communists have repeatedly exploited; Com- 
munism thrives on examples of anti-democratic behavior 
in democratic communities. Because of these attitudes, 
the recent Williams episode brought an immediate re- 
action from college administrators, editors, and even the 
House of Representatives in Massachusetts, where the 
local chapter of Phi Delta Theta was warmly praised for 
its democratic stand and the national organization 
strongly condemned for its racist practices. Such reac- 
tions stem from a growing awareness of the essential 
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FRATERNITIES cossiscs 


undemocratic quality of exclusion. This awareness has 
begun to influence almost every aspect of American 
life: It has brought about fair-employment laws in many 
states; it has changed the pattern of discrimination 
against Negro baseball players in the major leagues. 

Moreover, fraternal orders have recently reaffirmed 
the absence of any membership criteria of race or re- 
ligion. For example, the New York State lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias, which has a large Jewish member- 
ship, has been engaged for some time in a sharp contro- 
versy with its national organization on membership 
criteria, insisting upon deletion of the word “white” 
from its applications. On April 10, Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey approved a law, enacted upon the urging of the 
New York lodge, directing it to “omit any reference to 
race, creed or national origin as a condition precedent 
to membership.” This is the first piece of legislation in 
the United States directed specifically at membership 
practices of social clubs. 

On the college campus, this nationwide trend away 
from racist practices is reflected in the reduction of dis- 
criminatory admissions policies. Several studies have 
shown a marked improvement in these practices during 
the past few years. While there still are some serious 
deviations from democratic standards, particularly in 
medical education, there is no doubt that a sharp swing 
awav from restrictive practices of all kinds is taking place. 

In the face of this general movement toward erasing 
divisive barriers between men, it is strange indeed to 
find a few Jewish fraternities insisting unrealistically 
upon retention of constitutional provisions limiting mem- 
bership to Jews. It should be noted that the governing 
body of Sigma Alpha Mu, one of the largest Jewish 
college fraternities, has just recommended the deletion 
of its restrictive clause. This recommendation will be 
voted on by the delegates at its annual convention in 
September. Historically, such clauses were once a de- 
fense against widespread social discrimination; they of- 
fered a sense of dignity and self-respect to young men 
who might otherwise understandably feel themselves 
members of a “ghetto” group. But Jewish fraternities 
that continue this dated policy utterly fail to understand 
the sense, spirit and motivation that brought about the 
limitation in the first instance. While the temptation to 
strike back is understandable, it is no solution; it merely 
deepens existing differences. 

Religious criteria for fraternity membership are some- 
times rationalized on the grounds that they promote posi- 
tive religious and spiritual values. The introduction of 
particular religious practices or traditions in the fra- 
ternity program is held to be a desirable objective. Some 
Jewish fraternities see in this viewpoint “a new stress 
on the essential validity of cultural diversity.” Self- 
affirmation is believed to be a product of such emphasis. 
Membership limited to Jews, it is argued, is necessary 
for the “preservation of our Jewish heritage.” Such argu- 






ments would be infinitely more persuasive if they came 
closer to the actual facts; unfortunately, the effect of 
restriction is to encourage separatism. 

Several Gentile fraternities have likewise begun to de. 
fend “Christian” separateness on the grounds of spiritual. 
ity. At the time of the Amherst episode, an alumni chap. 
ter of Phi Kappa Psi sought to introduce a constitutional 
restriction into national membership rules in place of the 
traditional unwritten limitation. Its petition noted a basic 
religious incompatibility between Jew and Christian. The 
petition maintained that Jews “did not respect the oath 
of secrecy,” and underscored the contention that the 
Jewish faith is “antagonistic to the beliefs, customs and 
traditions of the great majority of our present under- 
graduate and alumni members.” 

When Kappa Delta Rho found that its “gentlemen’s 
agreement” could not be relied upon to bar Jews, a new 
ritual was written, prescribing certain affirmations of 
faith to which a Jew cannot subscribe. As a consequence, 
although Jews are not rejected in theory, they are ex- 
cluded in fact. This religious emphasis, which has only 
recently been put forth, seems to be a rather threadbare 
cloak for purely discriminatory practices. 

Distinctions between piety and prejudice will be de- 
tected, it is hoped, in the enforcement by campus organ- 
izations of anti-bias rules. It is not easy to establish a 
valid or enduring distinction between “Jewish heritage” 
and a Christian ritual as a positive criterion of member- 
ship. Neither of these criteria stands up against the his- 
torical facts as to the original motivation behind the 
restrictions. It is difficult, no matter how subtle, to pro- 
vide any genuine piety in motivation for limited member- 
ship in the face of the historical purpose, confined, as 
it is, to a purely racist doctrine. A school in Birmingham, 
for example, excludes Jews “as a race, not as a religion.” 
The provision, “white men of full Aryan blood,” as 
Hitler proved, has nothing to do with religion. 

These motives become crystal clear on examination of 
some of the secret provisions of fraternity membership 
rules that have come to light during recent clashes. One 
restriction reads: Members must be of the “Aryan race 
and not of the black, Malayan or Semitic race.” Another 
declares that members “must not be of Mongolian, Ma- 
laysian, Negro or Jewish blood.” One clause, which 
somewhat redundantly limits membership to “white Cau- 
casians,” has been construed by some “profound,” cur- 
iously twisted legal minds in that fraternity as requiring 
the exclusion of Jews. 

New campus incidents may uncover further examples 
of racist philosophy adopted when anthropology was 4 
neglected field of study or, at least, neglected by the 
men who imposed these restrictions. Each new incident, 
and each new unified action by a campus organization 
barring recognition to discriminatory fraternities, brings 
us closer to the day when America’s colleges and uni- 
versities will be rid of this breeding ground of bigotry. 


The New Leader 
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A New Beginning 
for Democratic Socialism? 


By Norman Thomas 


T Is a happy omen when a group 
[is trade unionists and intellectuals 
can get together to work on a new 
beginning for democratic socialism 
in America, rejecting outworn shib- 
boleths and demanding new answers. 
That is just what happened recently 
when such a group met in New York 
City to create the Union for Demo- 
cratic Socialism. 

I am honored to be temporary 
chairman of this new organization. 
It was a deep satisfaction to preside 
over the initial discussions, in which 
men and women of many shades of 
socialist opinion, and many immedi- 
ate political allegiances, participated. 

These people have eschewed the 
easy pleasure of dogmatism. In their 
statement of aims, they stressed that 
“the march of history in tumultuous 
years has created new problems for 
democratic socialism” and _ that 
“these call for new answers.” For 
“Communism and Fascism have 
taught us that collectivism may he the 
collectivism of an intolerable slave 
state.” Ruefully, they added that 
these two systems proved that aboli- 
tion or severe limitation of private 
ownership under the profit system 
“has by no means brought with it 
guarantees of freedom, peace and 
plenty for the people of the earth.” 

However, these democratic social- 
ists did not throw out the baby with 
the dirty bath. They praised the 
“noble role” of democratic social- 
ism “in the evolution of human rights 
since the dark beginnings of the In- 
dustrial Revolution.” And they in- 
sisted that, in a world in which bitter 
poverty afflicts half the population, 
Where injustice is great and war 
forever threatens, there is still “ ‘great 
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work for democraiic socialists to do. 

They formulated a set of four basic 
principles which members of the new 
group hold in common: 

1. The good society must be a fel- 
lowship of free men and free na- 
tions, and it requires their conscious 
cooperation. 

2. This cooperation requires a 
high degree of planning to conquer 
war, poverty and all forms of 
tyranny. 

3. The state must play a large role 
in such planning, but must always 
be the servant of men and never their 
master or god. 

4. Dogmatic absolutes cannot de- 
termine who should own what and 
why. But the natural resources “up- 
on which our common life depends” 
should be the property of the people. 
And where monopolies make for 
more efficient production and dis- 
tribution of goods, they should be 
socially owned and controlled. Co- 
operatives as well as state agencies 
will have a function in the extension 
of social ownership under democratic 
control. 

The founders of the Union for 
Democratic Socialism state clearly 
that they are not proposing to form 
a political party. Members of the So- 
cialist party, the Social Democratic 
Federation and the Liberal party in- 
tend to keep their political allegiances 
to these parties. The new group also 
made it clear that it will reject 
efforts “to control any political 
party” or to be controlled by any 
party. Nor will it require its mem- 
bers to conform to a “line.” It will, 
however, naturally stress the neces- 
sity of political action, and it calls 
for “encouraging, and wherever pos- 


sible aiding, genuine liberal and 
other forces in their attempts to carry 
on effective political action.” 

Those who met to create the Union 
for Democratic Socialism maintained 
that both the international menace 
of Communism and the domestic re- 
action of McCarthyism make the 
wider acceptance of democratic so- 
cialist policies a vital necessity in 
America. They pounded away at the 
need for collective security against 
threats of aggression “under con- 
ditions appropriate both to the effec- 
tive achievement of universal dis- 
armament and to victory in the 
cooperative war against hunger and 
poverty.” They pledged themselves 
to seek fellowship with democratic 
socialists in other lands to advance 
freedom, peace and plenty. 

The new group will, in certain re- 
spects, serve as an American counter- 
part of the British Fabian Society. 
For it plans to engage in research 
and prepare specific programs in the 
fields of both domestic and foreign 
policy. It also plans to promote the 
re-examination of democratic social- 
ist ideas and provide data to refute 
both Communism and McCarthyism. 

In the initial meetings of the new 
organization, there were no sacred 
cows. It was refreshing indeed to 
hear a trade-union leader stress that 
the new group must not be domin- 
ated by union leaders! And some of 
Karl Marx’s dicta received a rough 
going-over, as did the idea that the 
working class is the predestined 
savior of society. The group’s found- 
ers also discarded the comforting be- 
lief of old socialists that “socialism 
is inevitable.” They replaced this 
fatalistic concept with the approach 
that democratic socialism is desirable 
—and necessary—but that the con- 
scious efforts of men and women, as 
well as the interplay of great social 
forces, will determine whether or not 
we have it. 

Any of Tue New LEaper’s read- 
ers who are interested in the Union 
for Democratic Socialism should 
write to Meyer Miller, Room 706, 
112 E. 19th Street, New York 3. 








Prospects for rearmament diminish as Left Socialists, 


bitterly opposed to Western orientation, score 


impressive gains in both houses of Diet 


Neutralist Left 


Gains 


Tokyo 
HE DISSOLUTION of the lower 
house of Japan’s first post-inde- 
pendence Diet last March 15 after 
only 165 days came over a wholly 
non-political issue. Prime Minister 
Yoshida had directed a personal re- 
mark at an opponent in the course of 
heated debate, and the resultant 229- 
218 vote of non-confidence forced his 
government to resign. Nevertheless, 
the elections which followed on April 
19 revealed significant shifts in poli- 
tical sentiment. 

On the whole, as the accompany- 
ing table shows, the conservative 
parties (Liberals and Progressives) 
lost strength, while the left-wing 
parties—particularly the Left So- 
cialists—gained. The Communists re- 
captured one seat, although their 
popular vote dropped from 873,103 
(2.7 per cent) in the October 1952 
elections to 655,787 (1.9 per cent) 
this year. 

On April 24, the regular election 
of half the membership of the upper 
house of the Diet took place. Yoshi- 
da’s Liberal party made a good show- 
ing (see table), boosting its strength 
by 12 seats, while the Left Socialists 
chalked up unexpected gains to be- 
come the largest opposition party. 
The Liberals apparently took a great 
many votes away from the moderate 
conservative groups (Ryokufukai 


in Japanese Elections 


By Takeo Naoi 


and Progressives), while the Left 
Socialists made heavy inroads into 
the Right Socialist ranks. 

The political picture in Japan fol- 
lowing the two elections thus shows 
the Liberal party holding a plurality 
in both houses, with the Left Social- 
ists, though still a minor force, 
making marked headway. However, 
the Liberals failed to win a majority, 
so that a coalition of the three con- 
servative parties in the lower house 


is necessary if political stability is to 
be achieved. Inasmuch as it was the 
Progressives and Hatoyama Liberals 
(a group of Liberal party insurgents) 
who brought down the Yoshida Gov- 
ernment on the non-confidence vote, 
this will probably be difficult to 
achieve. 

The combined Socialist total of 
143 seats (Right Socialists, Left So- 
cialists and Farmer-Labor party) 
exactly equaled the Socialist party’s 
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Seats in Seats in 
New Diet % of Vote Old Diet 
199 39.0 222 
35 8.8 22 
76 17.9 88 
66 13.5 60 
72 13.0 56 

5 1.0 4 
1 1.9 0 
1 0.5 3 
11 4.4 11 
466 100.0 466 
Pre- 
Seats Total with election 
Won Incumbents Strength 
46 93 81 
0 z 5 
8 15 16 
16 34 54 
10 26 30 
18 40 31 
0 2 4 
0 1 3 
0 0 1 
30 37 15 
128 250 240 


Totals 
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strength in the first postwar Diet, 
before it split, when it obtained a 
plurality and formed a government. 
In the last election, the Left So- 
cialists and Farmer-Laborites cam- 
paigned on a platform opposing 
Japanese rearmament and favoring 
abolition of the peace and security 
treaties and dissolution of the Na- 
tional Security Force. The Right So- 
cialists also fought rearmament, de- 
manding “butter instead of guns,” 
but refused to join the other two 
parties in opportunistically opposing 
all measures of legitimate national 
defense in order to win votes among 
the war-weary population. 

Both during and after the elec- 
tion campaign, the Right Socialist 
leaders made unity overtures to the 
Left Socialists. On each occasion, the 
latter insisted that the Rights embrace 
their position of “absolute” opposi- 
tion to rearmament as a precondi- 
tion, and nothing came of it. How- 
ever, the election results seem to 
favor the stand taken by the Lefts. 
After last fall’s elections, I wrote in 
THE New LEADER of October 20, 
1952 that Socialist unity “will only 
come about when the Right Socialists 
surrender completely” on the re- 
armament issue. The danger that this 
will take place is now palpably great- 
er. If it does, the Japanese Socialist 
movement will constitute a powerful 
force driving for this country’s de- 
fection from the worldwide demo- 
cratic camp. 

The chances of Yoshida’s Liberals 
winning a majority in the Diet in 
the foreseeable future are very slim; 
hence, a coalition of the conservative 
parties offers the best hope of stable 
government. Japan’s national posi- 
tion clearly demands this, and public 
opinion undoubtedly favors it. Only 
personal resentments and the “face” 
which bulks so large in Japanese 
politics stand in the way. It is to be 
hoped that the party leaders will 
prove sufficiently statesmanlike to re- 
cognize and act to meet the serious 
situation arising on the Left. 

A large factor in the Left Social- 
ists’ electoral success was the support 
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COMMUNIST YOUTH ON MAY DAY: LEFT SOCIALISTS ARE DOING THEIR JOB 


they received from the General Coun- 
cil of Japanese Trade Unions, which 
is now under their complete control. 
Most of the party’s campaign ex- 
penditures were covered by GCJTU 
contributions, and scores of labor 
leaders were elected to both houses 
on the Left Socialist ticket—par- 
ticularly in the upper house, where 
more than half-a-dozen chairmen and 
secretaries of various national unions 
won seats. 

The annual May Day celebration 
was staged by the GCJTU in the 
flush of electoral victory. Violent 
outbreaks which had been planned 
by the Communist party, with the aid 
of North Korean elements, were 
thwarted by strong police detach- 
ments, alert to prevent a repetition 
of last year’s riots. Nevertheless, the 
celebration went off very satisfactor- 
ily from the Kremlin’s point of view, 
with the following May Day pro- 
nouncement read from the platform: 

“Contrary to our hopes for 
world peace and complete inde- 
pendence for our country, Japan 
has now been completely trans- 
formed into an American military 
base. Against the will of the Jap- 
anese people and on America’s 
demand, rearmament is_ being 
pressed forward. Factories pro- 
ducing for peace are being con- 
verted into war plants. .. . Funda- 
mental human rights, freedom of 


speech, assembly and association 
are being forcibly suppressed. We 
Japanese workers, under fire by 
capitalism, must join forces and 
wage an historic struggle for peace 
and independence, democracy and 
a better future.” 


The Communists, whose own for- 
tunes have declined rapidly at the 
polls, can afford to sit back and let 
the Left Socialists do their job for 
them. Indeed, the latter, even though 
they do not act on orders from Mos- 
cow, may well be more dangerous 
than the CP because their quasi- 
Stalinist program enjoys such popu- 
larity among labor leaders and in- 
tellectuals. A revolt against the pres- 
ent GCJTU leadership was begun last 
fall by the seamen’s, coal miners’, 
and textile and electrical workers’ 
unions, after the disastrous 90-day 
strike of the coal miners and elec- 
trical workers. However, the move- 
ment has not yet won a firm foot- 
hold, and the Right Socialists can 
scarcely he counted on for support. 

Unless the conservatives iron out 
their differences—they are divided 
even on the key rearmament issue, 
with the Progressives unqualifiedly 
pro-armament while the Liberals re- 
main ambiguous—the Left Socialists 
may well hold the political balance 
of power in Japan in the critical 
months to come. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


WO PEACE OFFENSIVES, one 

launched in Moscow, the other 
in Washington, have been in progress 
for some weeks. They give the im- 
pression of moving on separate tracks 
and it is still a question whether they 
will ever meet. 

The Soviet dove was let 
soon after the death of Stalin. First. 
Malenkov announced that issues in 
dispute between the United States 


loose 


and the Soviet Union could be solved 
by peaceful means. Then there was 
a series of small gestures that cost 
the Kremlin nothing but could be 
counted on to pay propaganda divi- 
dends: Soviet official language. in 
press and radio and in UN speeches. 
was toned down. A group of Ameri- 
can newspaper editors was admitted 
to Moscow. The Soviet Commandant 
in Berlin expressed regret for the 
death of a number of British aviators 
(although not for the shooting down 
of their unarmed British plane). Mos- 
cow belatedly intervened to obtain 
the release of small groups of Ameri- 
French and British nationals 
who had survived the hell of North 


can. 


Korean imprisonment. (There were 
many who had not survived.) 

Along with these gestures came a 
more important move: consent by the 
Chinese and North Koreans to ex- 
change sick and wounded prisoners 
and to withdraw from insistence on 
unconditional forced repatriation of 
war prisoners. This made _ possible 
the resumption of Korean truce talks. 

The American peace offensive got 
under way on April 16. when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower offered a specific. 
detailed plan for international peace 
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‘WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Soviet and U.S. 


Peace Offensives 





composed of three parts: a political 
settlement, limitation of armaments 
under UN supervision and creation 
of a fund for world aid and recon- 
struction out of money saved on arms. 

Eisenhower's political terms were 
uncompromising. The President 
called for the unification of Germany 
and Korea on the basis of free 
elections “the full 
pendence of Eastern Europe.” As 
preliminary steps, there were to be 


and for inde- 


an honorable armistice in Korea and 
“an end to the direct and indirect 
attacks upon the security of Indo- 
China and Malaya,” signature of a 
four-power peace treaty with Austria 
and release by the Soviet Union of 
“thousands of prisoners still held 
World War II.” What the 
President said (in conciliatory ac- 
cents) to Stalin’s heirs was: “Get out 


from 


of countries have no 


right to be.” 


where you 


The Soviet reply to the Eisenhower 
speech was moderate in tone. but 
negative in substance. Presented in 
the form of an article in /zvestia, 
Pravda and other Soviet newspapers, 
the Kremlin response was full of fish 
hooks. designed to cause as much 
dissension as possible among the 
Western The renewed de- 
to admit Red China to the 


powers. 
mand 
UN and give it Formosa was aimed 
at widening the existing rift between 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Other passages were clearly calculated 
to exploit differences between Ger- 
many and France, between America 
and the countries receiving U.S. 
aid, between Eisenhower and Dulles. 

The only constructive feature of 


the Soviet statement was the expres- 
sion of the “readiness of the Soviet 
side for a serious, businesslike dis- 
cussion of problems both by direct 
negotiations and, when necessary, 
within the framework of the UN” 
and “to assume a corresponding share 
in the solution of contentious inter- 
national questions.” 

Later, on May 1, the Soviet Minis- 
ter of Defense. Marshal Nikolai Bul- 
ganin, turned Eisenhower's _ re- 
proaches to the Soviet Government 
inside out. He demanded “deeds” to 
reinforce the peaceful words of the 
Western leaders and argued that 
Soviet military preparedness was in 
reply to the arms race and to the 
creation of a network of air bases 
in countries near the Soviet Union—- 
both initiated by the United States. 

Meanwhile, considerable doubt has 
been cast on the desire of the Com- 
munists to bring about even a 
temporary abatement of hostilities in 
Asia. The Communist negotiators 
have started the dreary old round of 
bickering and presenting impossible 
demands, such as the transportation 
of the prisoners who are unwilling to 
accept repatriation (almost 50,000 in 
number) to some distant neutral 
country. And the war in Indo-China 
has been extended to the mountainous 
kingdom of Laos, in defiance of 
Eisenhower’s plain warning: “Any 
armistice in Korea that merely re- 
leased aggressive armies to attack 
elsewhere would be a fraud.” 

The United States has no political 
alternative to testing out the degree 
to which the and _ Chinese 
Communist dictators are willing to 
lessen world tension. But one step 


Soviet 


which would certainly hasten a show- 
down in the intolerably protracted 
armistice talks would be the uncondi- 
tional release of all anti-Communist 
prisoners. And all of us in the non- 
Communist world should heed the 
wise warning of the Economist: 
“What is surprising and alarming is 
to see how little has to be said from 
Moscow to obscure the memory of so 
much that has been done.” 


The New Leader 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 






HICKS 


T WAS ONLY RECENTLY that I got around to reading 

John Phillips’s novel, The Second Happiest Day 
(Harper, $3.75), which was a Book-of-the-Month Club 
choice three or four months back. It’s a readable book 
about a boy who goes to a fashionable boarding school 
and to Harvard College. The boy, Gus Hall, who tells 
the story, hasn’t much money, but he is able to move 
around in one of the higher so- 
cial brackets, thanks to his friend- 
ship with George Marsh. In the 
end, he gets fed up with it, and 
that’s the story, for his decision 
involves his breaking off not only 
with George but also with George’s 
girl, who has become his girl. 

John Phillips, whose name is 
really J. P. Marquand Jr., has paid 
his father one of the handsomest 
compliments in literary history: 
He has not only imitated him; he 
has imitated him very well. The 
novel begins with a big wedding, shrewdly and amusingly 
described, in the course of which we meet all the prin- 
cipal characters except the girl, Lila Norris, and we hear 
plenty about her. Then we are back in one of J. P. Mar- 
quand’s New England towns, and Gus is a boy. Like 
several of Marquand’s heroes, he comes from a family 
that has known better days. We follow his life until we 
catch up to the wedding and go beyond it to the climax. 

When we meet Gus at the wedding, we realize that he 
is in rebellion against the values of a milieu which until 
recently has been his. He not only doesn’t want to be 
dependent on George Marsh; he doesn’t want the world 
George lives in. Like Gus, George left Harvard for the 
Army in World War II and made a good soldier, but 
since the war he has been unable to settle down. He is 
still living the life of a prep-school hero, and there is 
little chance that he will ever grow up. Gus, now a young 
lawyer, can easily break with George. Lila is a different 
matter, but he realizes in time that her values are George’s 
values and that if he marries her he can’t escape from 
George’s world. 

He does escape, and that is interesting, for Marquand’s 
characters, from George Apley to Charley Gray, rarely 
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By Granville Hicks 


John Phillips, Oakley Hall, Allan Seager 
Speak Up for Our Dissatisfied Youth 


get away, though almost always they have a yen to. It is 
true that Charley, in Point of No Return, does escape 
from Clyde and the social values of the Lovells, but his 
subsequent revolt against the bank and the country-club 
set comes to nothing. What Gus Hall escapes to is never 
clear—maturity, presumably, whatever that means to him 
and Mr. Phillips—but at least his revolt is carried through. 

Oakley Hall’s novel, Corpus of 
Joe Bailey (Viking, $4.50), dif- 
fers considerably in method from 
The Second Happiest Day, and it 
portrays a different environment. 
Mr. Hall is dealing with a group 
of young Californians in the “30s 
and *40s, and he describes their 
life with a brutality that Mr. Phil- 
lips, again like his father, avoids. 
The sexual behavior of the young 
is the very stuff of the book, and 
Hall does not ignore its violent 
and perverse aspects. 

Yet at bottom the two novels are a good deal alike. 
Like Gus Hall, Joe Bailey starts out in life with a set of 
social values that he eventually rejects. When we first 
meet him in 1928, Joe is a boy of ten. The son of a 
prosperous contractor in San Diego, he takes it for grant- 
ed that nothing matters but a house in the right part 
of town and a Packard. When his father goes broke in 
the Depression and loses the house in Mission Hills, Joe 
feels that his life has been ruined. His loss of social 
status affects his behavior all through high school and 
college, and a certain amount of undergraduate success 
at USC cannot compensate for his frustrations. 

A girl enters into Joe’s problems, too—Connie Robin- 
son, a more complicated character than Gus Hall’s Lila 
but one who represents glamour for Joe as Lila does 
for Gus. The daughter of the richest man in town, she is 
everything he wants. But, because he can’t give her what 
she wants, she refuses to marry him. 

Like Mr. Phillips, Mr. Hall passes quickly over the war. 
For Joe, as for Gus, the war merely postpones the settle- 
ment of a problem. Joe, after the war, seems on the way 
to a solution, for he marries another girl, much nicer 
than Connie. But she, too, has a rich father, and that 
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makes for complications. Besides, Joe hasn’t got over 
his passion for Connie, and he doesn’t until she kills her- 
self and almost kills him. Then Polly, the wife, straightens 
him out, or at least begins the process. 

Like Gus Hall, Joe Bailey has to reject a series of 
values before he can grow up. The rejection is only 
partial. As Polly tells him, Joe will go on working for 
a house and a Packard, but he is beginning to learn that 
his life won’t be wrecked if he doesn’t get them and that 
there are other things worth having. In short, he has 
begun to live with realities instead of symbols. 

In Amos Berry (Simon and Schuster, $3.95), Allan 
Seager also deals with revolt against prevailing standards. 
The narrator, a slightly younger contemporary of Gus 
Hall and Joe Bailey, has already revolted when the story 
begins: He has decided to become a poet. But his father’s 
revolt is more spectacular: He shoots his boss. 

The father, Amos Berry, a moderately successful busi- 
nessman in the Middle West. finds himself at 45 com- 
pletely fed up with the kind of life he is leading. He and 
his wife get on each other’s nerves, and eventually they 
separate; but what really bothers him is his job, which 
seems completely futile. His resentment concentrates on 
the figure of Walt Rickert, his employer and, superficially, 
his friend. Rickert is the barbaric businessman at his 
worst: He knows nothing but his business, values nothing 
but money. Amos begins weaving a fantasy in which he 
murders Walt, and, to his amazement, he does what he 
has dreamt of doing and gets away with it. 

More is involved, however, than an act of violence. 
After his wife leaves him, Amos buys a place in the coun- 
try and, without quite understanding what he is doing, 
tries to make himself as independent of machinery as he 
can. After Rickert’s death, his business is sold, and Amos 
has an excuse for retiring to the farm. He works with 
his hands, and he reads and thinks. When his son Charles, 
who knows he is guilty of the murder, confronts him 
with the fact, he has an explanation to offer. He was re- 
volting against a process of depersonalization—of which 
Rickert was a product, a practitioner and a symbol. Now 
he has gone further and has rejected machinery, statis- 
tics, science and, above all else, organization. “You were 
shooting at a system,” Charles says to him, “and all you 
killed was a man.” 

But if Amos was muddle-headed before the murder. 
he was, Mr. Seager seems to be saying, thinking clearly 
afterward. Charles writes: 


“My father’s great accomplishment was that, after 
long uncertainty and trial, he isolated the virus, an- 
alyzed precisely the causes of our sickness. I believe 
he is the last great man possible to our civilization, for 
who can follow the doctor who tells why the patient is 
dying?” 

Charles speaks of “sanctity of the organization over the 
product” and “sanctity of the organization over human 
life.” Together Charles and Amos analyze the process 
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of mechanization that has robbed life of joy and mean. F 


ing, and they trace it back to Descartes. 

It seems to me that Amos Berry has been given less at- 
tention than it deserves. It is an admirable piece of 
writing, skilfully unfolding the stories of both father and 
son, and presenting, in a series of adroit scenes, a devas. 


tating picture of life among the prosperous. And it is an § 
exciting book, too: Amos’s pursuit of self-understanding 


is as dramatic as the events leading up to the murder. 


Whether or not Seager actually believes that our me 


chanized civilization is on the verge of collapse, he ob. 
viously does believe that its evils are intense and wide 
spread. What impressed me most in Corpus of Joe Bailey 
was the emptiness of the life it describes. As I wrote 
about the book in another connection: “Almost nobody 
grows anything, and almost nobody makes anything. 
Almost nobody reads a book or looks at a picture or 
listens to music. Nobody seems to get anything out of 
his work except money. Even sexual activity is usually 
portrayed as revenge or some other form of assertion of 
the ego rather than as fun.” I wrote that before I had 


read Amos Berry, but what I said about life in Joe | 


Bailey’s San Diego is pretty much what Amos is saying 
about life in general. 

The kind of life portrayed in Phillips’s The Second 
Happiest Day is less oppressively bleak, but no one could 
call it satisfying. The people for the most part have 
money and leisure, but neither savoir faire nor joie de 
vivre. The members of the older generation try to keep 
alive the mood of the ’20s, when they were young and 
gay, and the younger people haven’t got beyond the joys 
and glories of prep school and college. Most of the char- 
acters are cases of arrested development, and the dis 


tinction of Gus Hall lies in his determination that his de 


velopment is not to be arrested at just that point. 

In their common dissatisfaction with contemporary 
civilization, the three books remind us of the novels that 
Dreiser, Lewis, Anderson and others were writing thirty 
years ago. Like those earlier novels, and unlike the radi- 
cal fiction of the *30s, they do not argue for political or 
social reform; they merely express disapproval of a way 
of life. On the other hand, the authors seem less con- 
fident than their predecessors that a good way of life 
can be found. Gus Hall and Joe Bailey don’t get beyond 
a tentative step in the right direction, and Amos Berry 
becomes a prophet of doom. 

Most people today are more concerned with saving 
our machine-made civilization than they are with criticiz 
ing it, but there are still deep dissatisfactions, and they 


do get expressed. Even if the criticisms of Messrs. Phil- f 
lips, Hall and Seager are only partly just, and even if f 


they don’t know what to do about the evils they deplore, 
it is gratifying to have their views on the record. It is 
also gratifying, these days, to find three talented authors 
willing to take a good look at the contemporary Americal 
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scene instead of disporting themselves in private worlds. | 
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VIERECK 


PETER VIERECK himself is in this 
book: his breathless excitement, his 
Dostoevskian talent for ill-mannered 
turbulence in the drawing room, his 
memory for fragments from a thou- 
sand books that serve his purpose, 
his preaching and pamphleteering 
zeal, historian’s insight, prophet’s 
vocation for crying woe to unlisten- 
ing ears, bubbling repetitiousness, 
eloquent aphorisms, puns good, bad 
and indifferent, the mingled graces 
and gracelessness of thinker, poet, 
soap boxer and enfant terrible, all the 
matters that have troubled him for 
years and are likely to trouble him 
for years to come. And trouble the 
rest of us, whether we have the sense 
to be troubled or not. For not only 
Peter Viereck is in this book but our 
“time of troubles” as well. 

The best written and easily the 
most important chapter is one of 
sixty pages entitled “The Nature of 
the Crisis.” At the heart of the crisis 
of our times the author places the 
“ethical revolution or revolution in 
values which transformed liberal na- 
tionalism into fascist nationalism and 
democratic or utopian socialism into 
Bolshevik socialism.” That revolution 
in values, which Viereck identifies 
primarily with the names of Bis- 
marck and Marx, brought on World 
War I, “the greatest catastrophe in 
all history,” and the subsequent Nazi 
and Bolshevik revolutions. These 
have called in question, within a mat- 
ter of a few decades, all the cumula- 
tive heritage of two thousand years 
of history of the Western world. 

That heritage is a combination in 
varying proportions of “the stern 
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The Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals. 
By Peter Viereck. 
Beacon. 320 pp. $4.00. 


moral commandments and social jus- 
tice of Judaism; the love of the free 
Hellenic mind for beauty and for 
untrammeled intellectual speculation; 
the Roman Empire’s_ universalism 
and its exaltation of objective im- 
personal rule of law; and the Golden 
Rule and international, interracial 
brotherhood of Christianity. 
Never attained, often betrayed, less 
often practiced than preached, yet 
never wholly extinguished, these tra- 
ditional values are what goaded 
Western man to greatness.” 

The author promises to devote the 
next two years to an expansion of 
this section of his work into a history 
of modern Europe. Its theme is sum- 
marized here in these words: “The 
history of Europe after 1870... is 
the history of how a heritage of two 
thousand years was smashed in three 
generations of state worship, power 
worship, world depressions and world 
wars” so that the typical institutions 
of Nazi and Communist Europe 
ceased to be the parliament, the 
university and the cathedral, and be- 
came the secret police, the gas cham- 
ber and the forced-labor camp. 

Appalled by his insight into this 
process, Viereck whittles down his 
vaunted conservatism from a politico- 
economic creed into a concern with 
the conservation of ethical and 
esthetic values. He no longer cares 
whether a man is a liberal, a radical 
or a conservative, but is concerned 
with how he holds his views and 
what sort of liberal or conservative 
he is. He rejects with evident dis- 
taste the conservatism which he iden- 
tifies with Senators McCarthy and 


Peter Viereck’s Appeal for 


the Conservation of Values 


Reviewed by Bertram D. Wolfe 


Author of “Diego Rivera,” “Three 
Who Made a Revolution” and other books 


Taft, the nationalism which he identi- 
fies with Bismarck, the double-stand- 
ard, fellow-traveler liberalism which 
he identifies with the Nation, the 
“treason of the intellectuals and the 
bloody-minded professors” who “re- 
gard the right to spy as a new kind 
of civil liberty.” 

To those who care about the herit- 
age that is now in mortal danger of 
extinction, Viereck urges that, what- 
ever creed they hold, they hold with- 
in the limitations of the respect for 
that heritage and for the society that 
grew out of it. He calls for more 
sweetness in our democratic life, 
more tolerance of each other, less 
stress upon our secondary differences 
than on our primary common trea- 
sure, the setting up of Marquess of 
Queensberry rules for the political 
and intellectual arena. “Trade blows,” 
he says in effect, “fight to win, make 
every blow count, hit hard, but not 
below the belt.” And save the heavy 
artillery for those who reject and 
would subvert our whole value sys- 
tem and heritage, with whom there 
can be no genuine “peaceful co- 
existence”—the Belsen and Katyn to- 
talitarians. 

Concerning these last he asks us 
all to take a vow: 


“Never to associate either in 
personal friendship or in any close 
political alliance with any individ- 
ual or group that advocates Nazi- 
style or Communist-style mass 
murder, or that apologizes for it, 
or that appeases it, or that calls 
criticism of it ‘warmongering,’ or 
that, without supporting it ac- 
tively, retains a calculating and 
mean-spirited silence and passivity 
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toward the horror of Soviet slave- 
labor camps or Nazi concentration 
camps.” 


He bids us keep this vow “at any 
cost .. . friendship, profits, alliances, 
martyrdom. . . . Be inelegant enough 
to show indignation. .. .” 

In the case of vanguard art, van- 
guard politics, ethics, 
Viereck shows by case histories how 
yesterday’s fresh and daring original 
thought degenerates into today’s fash- 
ionable cliché. He diagnoses the 
downfall of “Nation liberalism” in- 
to apologetics for totalitarian mon- 
strosity. He points to the Quakers, 
whose ancient aversion to bearing 
arms led them in the nineteenth cen- 


vanguard 





tury not to make peace with chattel 
slavery, but rather to organize un- 
derground railways to bring peace to 
the slave pen. But now they have 
made a cliché of peace, forgetting 
its purpose—to bring peace to the 
heart of man—and they try to hush 
up a United Nations investigation 
of the forced-labor slave camp. 

It is impossible in the limits of a 
review to do justice to or even to 
summarize the multiple variety of an- 
alyses, arguments, sermons, insights, 
sympathies and antipathies that are 
in this book. There are sections on 
liberalism and conservatism with 
praise and blame for each, together 
with a proposal to “take conserva- 











W hat American leader 
stood up in a boat during 
a rough crossing so that his portrait 
might be painted by a famous artist? 
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how much of a Pilgrim was 
— wasted when an Indian 
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would never read another. 
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tism away from the conservatives” 
which I fancy will leave the latter 
as untroubled as were the Commu. 
nists by Edmund Wilson’s proposal 
to “take Communism away from the 
Communists.” There are clarifica- 
tions on Russia and the peace, on 
the common front between secular 
and revealed religious ethics, and 
between democratic sociaiism and 
democratic capitalism. There are ad- 
monitions to those who think Me. 
Carthy is the same as Malenkov, those 
who “bait only their own side,” those 
who are professional anti-Commu- 
nists and those who are anti-anti- 
Communists. Intellectuals are urged 
to stop baiting business and business. 
men to stop baiting intellectuals, 
There are sermons on inner restraint 
and freedom, on the incompatibility 
of revolution with freedom, on the 
topographical error which confuses 
the most “left” or the “most revolu- 
> with the most desirable. 
The author wanders, now uncer- 
tainly, now surefootedly, all over the 
intellectual map of our times. A 
firm yet friendly blue pencil would 
have cut the work down to one-half 
or one-third its present length. More 
self-discipline would have made the 
author labor harder over some of 
the ideas in order to condense six 
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variant phrasings into a single more 
powerful distillation. But there is 
enough radioactive material  scat- 
tered over the landscape to make the 
prospecting always worthwhile. For 
make no mistake about it, The Shame 
and Glory of the Intellectuals is a 
serious and thoughtful and important 
book, a moral vade mecum for 
skilled, unskilled and semi-skilled in- 
tellectuals, and a political Guide to 
the Perplexed for our perplexing age. 

















Note 


Because of space limitations, 
Michael Karpovich’s essay on 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s The World 
and the West, announced for 
this Spring Book Number, will 
appear in a forthcoming issue. 
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Hold On To Your Hat... 


“My advice is to read him for excitement and entertainment and 
to see how we look to others. This tart-tongued Frenchman gives 
us one of the sharpest goings-over we have had in a long time. 
He loves us, but .. . So read his book—and hold on to your hat” 
—JOHN BARKHAM in SATURDAY REVIEW SYNDICATE. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN PARADE 

The Strange Portrait of America That Europe Accepts 
By Henri-Jean Duteil 

Translated from the French by Fletcher Pratt 


An extraordinary portrait of contemporary America by a 
prominent liberal French journalist who spent seven years 
here as a correspondent. A best-seller in Europe, Duteil’s book 
will startle, amuse and often irritate you, but its penetrating 
insights into our domestic and foreign policies, churches, cul- 
tural attainments, race relations, moral and social values will 





open your eyes to what an influential segment of West Euro- 
pean opinion actually thinks of us. “Certainly the best book 
we have read on the United States."—Le Peuple. Brussels 





THE THIRD FORCE IN CHINA 
By Carsun Chang 
The founder of the Chinese Democratic Socialist Party, autho: 
: Z of the Chinese constitution now in force on Formosa that 
7 served as the basis of General Marshall’s 1945-6 negotiations 
-F with the Kuomintang and the Communists, presents the inside 
a story of why democracy lost out in China and offers America 
a practical course of action leading to the installation of a 
Chinese parliamentary demecracy built upon the true will of 
its people, “Fills a gap long felt in the China library. . . . His 
straightforward words should receive a careful and tolerant 
hearing.”—The New Leader $4.50 





At your bookstore or directly from 
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34 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


Re-evaluation Is Overdue 


By Daniel Aaron 


Professor of American Literature and History, Smith College: 


MERSON HAS gone out of fash- 
| Pom it is safe to ignore him to- 
day without even taking the trouble 
to read him. College students, as- 
signed snippets of his essays and 
poems, find him more difficult than 
exhilarating, and most of our in- 
fluential and interesting critics rarely 
mention him unless he appears as a 
foil to Melville or James or Mark 
Twain. It has reached the point where 
he is better known for his monstrous 
limitations—his imperfect sense of 
evil, his blandness and coolness— 
than for his controlled extravagance. 
He is no longer prophet-seer or 
poet, but rather a storehouse for use- 
ful quotations or a signpost for intel- 
lectual historians. 

The Emersonian eclipse did not 
occur suddenly, nor did his imper- 
fections escape his admiring dis- 
ciples. Walt Whitman, at times nearly 
an emanation of his Concord master, 
likened Emerson’s writing to a diet 
of butter and sugar, agreeable in 
small doses but too concentrated for 
steady fare. Whitman found Emer- 
son, for all his talk of wildness and 
freedom and spontaneity, disturb- 
ingly derivative. “No performance,” 
he wrote, “was ever more based on 
artificial scholarships and decorums 
at third or fourth removes. . . . It is 
always a make, never an uncon- 
scious growth.” 

It seemed to Whitman as if Emer- 
son had distilled the wild and the 


remote to lifelessness and presented 


1The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Ralph R. 
Rusk. Scribners. 592 pp. $6.00. 

2 Emerson’s Angle of Vision. By Sherman Paul. Har- 
vard, 276 pp. $4.50. 

3 Spires of Form: A Study of Emerson’s Aesthetic 
Theory. By Vivian Hopkins, Harvard. 236 pp. $4.00. 
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author, “Men of Good Hope”; editor, “America in Crisis” 


his readers with nature preserved, all 
lacquered and polished. He spoke of 
his “cold and bloodless intellectual- 
ity” and accused him of having “a 
singularly dandified theory of man- 
ners.” What reconciled Whitman to 
Emersonianism was its insistence that 
no man should be anyone’s “mere 
follower,” and its commitment to 
evolution. 

Henry James, more condescend- 
ingly benign, also fixed upon Emer- 
son’s “absence of personal passion” 
and depressing serenity as his most 
revealing characteristics, and attrib- 
uted the “singular impression of 
paleness” to Emerson’s uneventful 
and placid life. One feels in the in- 
dulgent estimate of Emerson in 
Partial Portraits that what most ap- 
palled James was Emerson’s confin- 
ing world—grey, undecorated and 
homogeneous—which offered “a ter- 
rible paucity of alternatives.” Amer- 
ica was in that tranquil face, so un- 
marked by violence and suffering, 
and America perhaps accounted for 
his “ripe unconsciousness of evil.” It 
was indeed a miracle, James felt, that, 
given such a society, Emerson suc- 
ceeded at all in attracting the muses 
to Massachusetts. 

To James, Emerson’s glowing cele- 
bration of the local scene sounded 
like “a sort of pleading consolation 
against bleakness,” and he saw some- 
thing heroic in this “scholar” ventur- 
ing across the Alleghenies, a “Mer- 
cury shivering in a mackintosh.” But 
the image of Emerson as the “dissi- 
dent priest” who disliked novels and 
had no form or style (his writings 
could not be said to be “composed 
at all”), who got by “on the strength 























of his message alone,” was obviously 
distasteful to him. 

Santayana, too, felt the Emerson: 
ian chill, but the little chapter on 
Emerson in [nterpretations of Poetry 
and Religion is chiefly concerned 
with the moral implications of Emer 
son’s ideas rather than with his style 
or personality. His view of Emerson 
is probably closer to the prevailing 
one than either Whitman’s or James’, 
viz., that Emerson was not in any 
sense an original thinker but a 
enraptured Puritan, a preacher, 4 
poet who rephrased timeless ideas in 
his own peculiar idiom. What seems 
to fascinate and (I think) horrify 
Santayana is the “quiet irresponsi- 
bility” of Emerson’s thinking, the 
serene way in which he can abandon 
tradition and submit to what Santa 
yana regards as a pure and brutal 
mysticism. The mystic’s rapturous 
yielding to Tendency, to the “Great 
Plan”—his conviction that “the pos 
session of everything in general must 
be secured by the surrender of every: 
thing in particular”—permits “his 
will and his conscience to be hypno- 
tized by the spectacle of necessary 
evolution, and lulled into cruelty by 
the pomp and music of a tragic 
show.” Thus, Santayana concludes, 
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“we have surrendered the category 


of the better and the worse, the 


_ deepest foundation of life and rea- 


son; we have become mystics on the 
one subject in which, above all 
others, we ought to be men.” For 
Santayana, there is something ruth- 
less about Emerson’s radiant hopeful- 
ness, a feeling which many others, 
most notably Melville, have shared. 

These damaging comments of Whit- 
man, James and Santayana, all of 
them sympathetically presented, are 
not easily disposed of, but Emerson’s 
recent biographers and critics at least 
compel their reconsideration. Profes- 
sor Ralph Rusk’s new life of Emer- 
son’ undercuts much of what Whit- 
man and James have to say about his 
cold tranquility. Mr. Sherman Paul? 
and Miss Vivian Hopkins’ now argue 
that Emerson was quite conscious of 
form and style and logic, that there 
was indeed a method to his dialectic, 
and that he did develop a consistent 
if not a rigorously systematic esthetic. 

Far from disparaging common 
sense and yielding himself completely 
to spirit, as Santayana alleged, Mr. 
Paul makes clear that Emerson saw 
himself as a mediator between the 
prudential and spiritual worlds, be- 
tween past and present, hope and 
memory, that he was wary of im- 
pulse and very suspicious of those 
who would junk “all traditions and 
conventions.” Finally, Miss Hopkins 
rescues him from the charges of 
those who declared him to be deaf 
to the vibrations of art. Henry 
Adams, for example, had written to 
Holmes that Emerson preferred the 
photograph of a painting to the or- 
iginal, and found Egypt “uninter- 
esting.” Miss Hopkins demonstrates 
that, on the contrary, Emerson re- 
sponded strongly to painting as well 
as sculpture and that his extensive 
knowledge and appreciation of 
Egyptian art and architecture was un- 
usual in an age still dominated by a 
preference for the Greek. 

The great merit of Professor 
Rusk’s biography is that it blurs the 
Emersonian sterotype which Emer- 
son’s commentators have accepted 
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without questioning for so many 
years and provides one more illustra- 
tion that we can never know too 
much about the lives of the compli- 
cated writers we unhesitatingly “in- 
terpret.” James wrote that all of 
Emerson’s personal history “is con- 
densed into the single word Con- 
cord,” and thereby explained the 
thinness of his life and his want of 
color. But Professor Rusk, who gives 
us the first satisfactory story of Emer- 
son’s adolescence, youth and early 
manhood, opens up wider prospects 
and shows what the young Emerson 
had to experience before he hardened 
into the chilly seer. 

Emerson is not usually associated 
with a dreary childhood, genteel pov- 
erty, the dingy atmosphere of board- 
ing houses and the smell of death. 
These are the prerogatives of Poe. It 
comes as a shock to learn that he 
could not make himself believe that 
his girl-wife had really died and 
that, a year after her death, he 
opened her coffin to confirm his de- 
spair. The disease that killed Ellen 
Tucker Emerson carried away two of 
his brothers, both young men of 
promise, and Emerson almost broke 
down under his terrible deprivations. 
It becomes increasingly clear as one 
reads Professor Rusk’s biography 
that Emerson’s celebrated equanimity 
was by no means instinctive, but that 
it was struggled for and not easily 
attained. His private sufferings in- 
duced a disciplined tranquility, so 
that, when his young son “disap- 
peared from the Day’s eye,” Emerson 
was able to ceremonialize his grief 
in a measured threnody. 

James himself suspected that Emer- 
son was not quite so transparent and 
refined, that he had “his inner re- 
serves and skepticisms, his secret 
ennuis and ironies” (sympathizing 
with his fellows more out of courtesy 
than conviction), but he never had 
the interest to look behind Emerson’s 
sphinx mask. Later scholars with all 
the evidence before them can correct 
and amplify. Mr. Paul, in his almost 
over-condensed study of Emerson’s 
“angle of vision,” documents Emer- 


son’s mind as fully as Professor 
Rusk documents his career, and in 
doing so has written one of the most 
informative books on Emerson that 
has appeared in a long time. 

It would be unjust to paraphrase 
Mr. Paul’s book, since it is really one 
tightly knit argument, but to speak 
broadly it is largely concerned with 
the meaning and consequences of 
Emerson’s doctrine of correspond- 
ence, his way (to quote Mr. Paul) 
“of seeing the universe in the light 
of human needs.” Put still another 
way, “correspondence” included “all 
the ways by which man came into re- 
lation with the world outside of him- 
self, transformed the world into him- 
self, and expressed the insight of the 
experience in words and character.” 
The reconciliation of mind and mat- 
ter, of man and nature, of past and 
present, required an_all-absorbing 
philosophy which would ultimately 
blot out contrariety but not explain 
away the limitations of necessity. Re- 
ality for Emerson turned out to be 
the point of tension between the lit- 
eral and the imaginative, doing and 
beholding; in his public role as 
preacher-philosopher, he dramatized 
the antinomies for a people who 
swung uncertainly between extremes. 

The failure to recognize the 
strategy of the “public man,” Mr. 
Paul thinks, accounts for the familiar 
image of Emerson as the “mild and 
cheerful, but denatured sage.” De- 
siring to influence his contemporaries 
and knowing that a “straight antag- 
onism” could only alienate, he as- 
sumed an agreement he did not al- 
ways feel and undermined their for- 
tified prejudices with wit and para- 
dox. Emerson’s America was pre- 
dominantly (in transcendental ter- 
minology) a land of “understand- 
ing,” that is to say, a country 
espousing a common-sense view of 
life and mesmerized by material 
things. At the same time, its people 
were always vulnerable to periodic 
assaults of emotion. Emerson mediat- 
ed between the bankers of State 
Street and the enthusiasts at Brook 
Farm. It was his function to remold 
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the past without rejecting it, while 
insisting that everyone must exper- 
ience reality directly. The soul, he 
said, “must go over the whole 
ground. What it does not see, what 
it does not live, it will not know.” 
Like Jonathan Edwards, Emerson de- 
liberately set about to revivify dead 
facts and words and thoughts. 

Emerson’s esthetic, his entire phil- 
osophy, can be described as a magical 
catalyst by which nature is rendered 
into spirit and idea into artifact. One 
had only to learn the geometry of 
that divine astronomer Plato, the 
“Euclid of holiness,” to discover the 
point where the perpendicular line of 
heaven bisected the horizontal line 
of eerth (“the angle of vision”), to 
know Reality. The disciplined eye of 
the scholar-poet became for Emerson 
the principal organ of instruction, ac- 
cording to Mr. Paul, because it was 
the eye that provided the informa- 
tion for Emerson’s moral calcula- 
tions; the eye was his quadrant, his 
integrator, his resolver of antagon- 
isms, which reported the evidence of 
transcendental reality to the miracle- 
making mind. 

Both Mr. Paul and Miss Hopkins 
have much to say about Emerson’s 
theories of the creative process, the 
transmutation of sensory data into 
art through “symbolic sight.” It is the 
special merit of Miss Hopkins’s book 
that she traces this miraculous proc- 
ess from the time when the poet is 
first electrified by inspiration (you 
might call it a more secular equiva- 
lent of the Calvinist’s “irresistible 
Grace”) until the statue or poem or 
composition is completed. Inspiration 
is followed closely by imagination or 
the working of the “mind’s eye,” and 
finally by “expression”—the art, to 
paraphrase Emerson, of possessing 
the thoughts that once possessed us. 

Emerson did not think that “ex- 
pression” necessarily implied “com- 
Miss Hopkins says. 
One surmises that, far from believing 
obscurity to be a fault, Emerson saw 
it as a natural outgrowth of the pri- 
vate man’s “primary communication 
with absolute truth.” If his readers 
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munication, 
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could not understand him, so much 
the worse for them. It was less the 
poet’s business than the prose writer’s, 
perhaps, to communicate ideas, but 
it did any reader good to struggle a 
little. “A little guessing does him no 
harm,” Emerson told young George 
Woodbury, “so I would assist him 
with no connections. If you can 
see how the harness fits, he can. But 
make sure that you see it.” 

Emerson’s elliptical poet expressed 
himself in symbols, those “brief il- 
luminations,” as Mr. Paul calls them, 
when idea and object are tempo- 
rarily fused. Symbolic meaning is 
never irrevocably fixed (Emerson re- 
jected Swedenborg’s too literal gram- 
mar of forms and meanings), and 
heavenly emanations, “the thoughts of 
God,” are inexhaustively suggestive 
to the poetic mind. The poet recog- 
nizes the symbolic “import” of mat- 
ter. His ideas flow through an ob- 
ject and, for a moment, the object 
glimmers with light, but, as Miss 
Hopkins reminds us, “Emerson thinks 
of the symbol as having effect not so 
much through perfect fusion of idea 
with image as through the expres- 
sion given to the object by the idea, 
in the moment of flowing through 
it.” The bulb illuminates as it takes 
the electrical charge and goes out when 
the vital force is switched off, but 
Emerson, unlike Blake, can imagine 
pure spirit without material habili- 
ments. It is almost as if the poet in- 
terrupts it, or rather places himself 
so that the current of spirit passes 
through him —a_ transcendentalized 
Franklin, in short, who lures this en- 
ergy from clouds with his kite and 
key. 

In the floodlights of the imagina- 
tion, the partial and the ugly lose 
their horror and deformity, and Miss 
Hopkins is right when she observes 
that Emerson’s concept of evil (the 
main target of his critics) seems less 
unsatisfactory when seen in terms of 
his esthetic. Emerson never rejected 
evil in his esthetic considerations. 
Not only did it serve as an energizing 
force, but it also provided the artist 
with his indispensable “crucifixions 


and hells.” 


able, that is, of being transformed by 
rearrangement of distance or light~ 
I think his esthetics suggest that the 


perception of ugliness is more tha} 


accidental: It is a condition of the up. 


redeemed. Like Jonathan Edwark — 
the esthetical Calvinist, Emerson segh 
the most benighted as the further 
away from God’s illumination, th} 
transcendental equivalent of damn} 


tion. 


In another sense, evil is really af 
insulation from God, an imposition 
irrelevancie 
(Emerson speaks of “vicious” ornaf 
mentation) upon the face of nature > 
so that it becomes the poet’s task tof 
strip away superfluity as much as itis 
to quicken the dead. Just as Henry > 
James identifies the highest virtue f 
with superior intelligence and makes > 
art redeem iniquity, the ugly becom > 
ing wholesome by “the rigorous ex f 


of excrescences or 


actness of presentation,” so Emerson, 
I think, would have understood what 
James meant by the “esthetic deprav- 
ity” which results when a high moral 
tone is made a substitute for art. 
Neither James nor Emerson, for that 
matter, separated the moral from the 
artistic: Art for both was at one with 
religion, poet interchangeable with 
priest. Both revered what Emerson 
called a “chastised enthusiasm.” 
Perhaps James, despite his con- 
descension, did recognize a certain 
kinship with Emerson when he com- 
mented upon “his special capacity for 
moral experience” and spoke approv- 
ingly of his “exquisite eloquence.” 
Modern readers, it seems to me, ate 
too often oblivious of both. They 
have been so impressed by the view. 
given currency by both James and 
Henry Adams among others, that 
“certain chords in Emerson did not 
vibrate at all,” that they have failed 
to notice what Melville saw. No one 
spoke more harshly of Emerson than 
Melville, as we have recently heard 
ad nauseam, but he remained fot 
Melville “more than a brilliant fel 
low,” an “uncommon man,” a fool. 
perhaps, but “then had I rather be 4 
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A powerful new book from "a man 
who loves liberty and hates tyranny"... 
{Quoted from Elmer Davis) 
@ 
By Peter Viereck 

Some reviewers get very angry at the Pulitzer-Prize author of this book; some reviewers 
acclaim him. But almost everybody talks about the book. Here are some of the comments: 

Gilbert Highet, Harper's: “Powerful, often violent. praise their own position—‘to rejuvenate their pro- 

often eloquent, often bitterly sardonic attack on gressivism [in the author’s words] and make it 

mushy liberalism. . . .” valid and honest.’ ” 

Elmer Davis, Saturday Review: “This is the book Orville Prescott, N.Y. Times: “Witty, fervent and 

of a man who loves liberty, and hates tyranny and hortatory book. . . . With vast learning, with a 

injustice by whomever practiced; a man who be- fine free-swinging delight in a pungent phrase... . 

lieves in freedom of thought and freedom of speech Mr. Viereck has written a challenging and contro- 

not only for himself but for his enemies, confident versial attack on what he regards as the intellectual 

that he can talk them down. He has a good many and moral errors of our time. .. . Viereck combines 

things of importance to say, and we had better learning with zeal, a desperately earnest message 

listen to him.” with verbal flippancy. He wants to shock his readers 
into thought.” 

August Heckscher, N.Y. Herald Tribune: “Peter 

Viereck has been recognized as an interesting poet John Barkham, Saturday Review Syndicate: 

and:a bright hope among the younger generation “THUNDER FROM THE RIGHT. Peter Viereck 

of American intellectuals. In this book, he sets wields words like weapons. A poet by vocation, a 

forth his full-fledged claim to leadership of a new polemicist by avocation, he is one of the most in- 

conservatism. . . . It will stand as one man’s cisive of the political commentators now in business. 
attempt to discover the values by which he lives: combining a whiplash tongue with a vigorous deter- 
and many others will find in it a means to reap- mination to strike down evil wherever he finds it.” 
$4 
Published May 6—a book which is 
a weapon for the West in the War of Ideas... 
e e 
Sociology and Psychology of Communism _ By Jules Monnerot 

Urging the democracies to understand their most dangerous single foe, Monnerot here shows the character of 
the menace which is Russia’s dictatorial Communism today. Here is a religious movement, for one thing, with all 
the trappings and mythology of an organized religion. Here is a privileged ruling oligarchy which offers “salvation” 
to the disinherited, the exploited masses of Western civilization, at the same time that it enslaves the exploited 
masses in its own orbit. Communism is both a secular religion and a universal state—comparable to Islam. Here 
is a tyranny that recognizes no limitations of space. of time, or of its power over the individual: Total possession 
is the aim—economic. moral. personal. 

Chapters include: “The 20th Century ‘Islam’”:; “Failing Oligarchy and Impotent Plebs”; “A Technological 
Messianism”; “Structure of the Army”; “Growth of Absolutism and Concentration of Power”; “The ‘Men of the 
Threshold’”; “The Prestige of Totality”; “The Psychology of Secular Religions”; “Projections of the Sacred”; 
and others. $6 
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fool than a wise man—I love all men 
who dive.” 

Emerson’s rhetorical gifts must 
have helped Melville tolerate, if not 
condone, his fatuities (Melville seems 
to have been particularly struck by 
Emerson’s ideas about living and 
dead language), and we who read 
Emerson today are surprised by the 
freshness of his images if we are not 
always uplifted by his thoughts. At 
its best, Emerson’s prose has a rhetor- 
ical effulgence, an abstract precision 
that is often thrilling in the way it 
can transform the commonplace into 
the unusual. Few contemporary 
writers can make the “preposterous, 
pragmatical pig of a world” vanish 
in an instant while keeping close 
to realities—those “granaries of 
thought,” as Emerson called them. 
He disliked Shelley’s poetry because 
he thought it was inaccurate: “His 
visions are not in accord with the 
facts .. . . he soars to sink.” Blake, 
on the other hand, belonged in Par- 
nassus. Such views should not 
make him unsympathetic to modern 
readers. 

If there is any fault or incomplete- 
ness in the three books discussed 
here, it is that their authors do not 
make as much of Emerson the writer 
and poet as they might have; they 
have been analytical or explanatory 
and only inadvertently appreciative of 
his “festal style.” It is true that Emer- 
son himself warned against “collec- 
tions of beautiful prose” and advised 
the reader to do his own “quarry- 
ing,” but an exciting book of ex- 
tracts might be made from his col- 
lected works which would not pre- 
sent the “heart” of his philosophy 
but only attempt to display his “su- 
perior pyrotechny.” In an age when 
language is debased and exhausted, 
Emerson is good medicine. He can 
still, to borrow his own words, in- 
spire “an audacious mental outlook,” 
cure “torpidity of sight,” break up 
“maudlin agglutinations of thought 
and speech,” and reveal the “sober 
grace” of nature: “the glitter of the 
spar, the sureness of affinity, the ve- 
racity of angles.” 








The Late Willa Cather, 
An Unfurnished Novelist 


By John Franklin Bardin 


Critic: author, “The Burning Glass” 


MERICAN READERS are fond of 
Ai. traditional way in which 
promising American writers are sup- 
posed to destroy their lives and their 
art. Although we like to think (and 
can find ample corroboration for our 
opinion) that Americans are hostile 
to art, actually there is an excellent 
case for an antithetical judgment: 
Americans are obsessed with the life 
of art and the present generation, at 
least, is an ebb tide of artists man- 
qués. How else account for the popu- 
larity of kitschy novels about the 
Fitzgeralds and Garfields—yes, in 
this context they should be mentioned 
in the same breath; aren’t the suc- 
cess-failure patterns of their novel- 
istic imitations related to the national 
fixation on the success-comes-to-noth- 
ing disaster? 

And isn’t it at worst a fair ex- 
planation of the growing tendency of 





1 Willa Cather Living: A Personal Record. By Edith 
Lewis. Knopf. 197 pp. $3.00. 

2 Willa Cather: A Critical Biography. By E. K. 
a (Completed by Leon Edel.) Knopf. 351 pp. 
4.00. 


Americans to emulate a_ particular 
role in society, to pretend to a 
character—to be a Madison Avenue 
advertising man (even in Cleveland 
or Buffalo), wearing the clothes, mix- 
ing the five-to-one martinis, using the 
slang; to be a young suburbanite (in 
Levittown, Pa. or in Willow Village), 
wearing the blue jeans of Wellesley, 
driving the station wagon that was 
originally an improvisation of British 
colonials faced with the ardors of 
Nyasa or Kenya, adventuring with 
the local talent at roadhouse or 
motel? And isn’t it a fact, as any 
editor or agent can tell you, that 
more novels, mostly unprintable, are 
being written today by more millions 
than ever before, and that nine out 
of ten of them are about novelists 
who are writing novels? 

Yes, in the Twenties we all be 
lieved in Gatsby’s green light—“the 
orgastic future that year by year re 
cedes from us”—and in the Fifties we 
have become a nation of actors and 
artists, substituting the gestures and 
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: shibboleths of archetypal protagon- 
4 ists—Fitzgerald and Garfield, Joe 


and George Washington Hill, Chamb- 


' ers and Hiss—and the imitation of 


> success for the possible eventuality 


of the infinitely-regressing orgasm. 


» America is the world’s largest room, 
' in the sense of a place to be and to 


© develop, or in the sense of a pied a 
| terre—but it is overfurnished with 


novelists. 
Our country has a culture of 


things, it is the land of gadgetry 


and slogans; but it is also a land 
geared to the myth of the inevitable 
catastrophe of the father, the ulti- 
mate crime of the son, the ineffable 
triumph of the mother. America is 
the monumental edifice rex of the 
skyscraper, the all-seeing, motherly 
eye of the television set; its arteries 


' are the network of roads over which 











- our high-powered cars roar and 
- collide at ever faster rates; it is 


haunted by a sense of ine past’s dis- 


covery—Professor St. Peter’s Blue 


Mesa, for example—and shriveled by 


_ the fear of that blinding, all-en- 


compassing instant of death, the fis- 
sion of failure. 

Willa Cather, born in Virginia, 
enamored of Nebraska, raised on 
Turgenev, James and Flaubert, tu- 
tored by McClure and Jewett, recog- 
nized this American predicament in 
the Dreiserian novels of the Twenties, 
and pleaded for her countrymen “to 
throw all the furniture out of the win- 
dow... and leave the room as bare 
as the stage of a Greek theater, or as 
that house into which the glory of 
Pentecost descended; leave the scene 
bare for the emotions, great and 
aes 

Willa Cather intended the novel 
démeublé to be a corrective to the 
monster of naturalism. It is unlikely 
that she ever understood the scientific 
attitude, being too much a realist, a 
moralist; but she did understand that 
on the part of many a naturalist it 
Was a pretense, like the playing at 
roles of our generation: Realism, for 
her, was “an attitude of mind on the 
part of the writer toward his mate- 
tial, a vague indication of the sym- 
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pathy and candor with which he 
accepts, rather than chooses, his 
theme.” Things had a place in the 
novel (which is to say in life, for the 
novelist deals, after all, with ideal 
life experiences and processes) when 
they “seem to exist . . . in the emo- 
tional penumbra of the characters 
themselves.” 

Now it is a truism that when you 
throw out the furniture of a room, 
it is only to put, or leave, in some- 
thing that is important. This reviewer 
has italicized the words vague and 
penumbra, words not meant to be op- 
erative necessarily by their author, 
in the excerpted statements above. 
For when Willa Cather threw out the 
furniture of naturalism, she left not 
“emotions, great and little,” but the 
shadows of appearances, as a book- 
case or a boule cabinet that once has 
been against a wall leaves the outline 
of its former presence behind. 


In her early novels, My Antonia 
and The Song of the Lark, what one 
recalls is the former presence of a 
time and place in America, a sense of 
endless horizons, bold sun, terrible 
isolation, invincible hope and yearn- 
ing. By her middle period, as repre- 
sented by A Lost Lady and My Mor- 
tal Enemy, the room is bare, and 
what we have left is the struggle of 
an individual with shadowy forces 
that, at times, loom almost dis- 
tinctly, yet never emerge clearly. And 
then come the curious travelogues, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop and 
Shadows on the Rock, in which it is 
always sunset, there is great piety 
and simplicity, and nothing happens. 

Edith Lewis lived with Willa 
Cather throughout the author’s cre- 
ative life. Her book, Willa Cather 
Living,’ is to my mind one of the 
most valuable biographical accounts 
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of an author’s life ever written. This 
memoir could have been composed 
by Willa Cather, except that she 
never mastered the systematic irony 
of point of view to this extent. For 
this short work, novella length, seems 
to have been meant as an entirely 
sympathetic remembering of its sub- 
ject’s life. Yet. ironically, the true 
story is all there—the cutting off 
from the East and childhood home 
that made the girl an artist; the 
privations and cultural hunger of 
Lincoln. Nebraska, that shaped her 
elegiac vision and made her a soli- 
tary: her wealthy friends in Pitts- 
burgh who gave her contact with 
the world: the molding influence of 
Sarah Orne Jewett that encouraged 
her to forsake the life of McClure’s 
(the commercial hubbub of publish- 
ing) to retire into isolation; the con- 
tinual emphasis on the author’s need 
for solitude: the experience of the 
Mesa Verde: the necessity for bor- 
rowing experience from the corres- 
pondence of others. . . 

Miss Lewis writes of another ref- 
uge. Grand Manan: “There was soli- 
tude without loneliness. One could 
walk for miles along the cliffs without 
meeting anyone or seeing any work 
of human life. . . . Although there 
were a great many physical discom- 
forts to put up with, the quiet. the 
great mundane 
things. and the natural loveliness of 
the place made Grand Manan, in 
the summer, a better place to work 
than any other Willa Cather had 
found.” 

Then Miss Lewis tells of Willa 
Cather’s father’s death, the long ill- 
ness of her mother, her difficulty in 
working. the drive to write of an 
historical period, to do research, the 
ultimate success of receiving two 
honorary degrees from the Univer- 
sities of California and Princeton. 
“The year 1931 was a very hard one 
—it took something permanently 
from her vital force.” (Right about 
then, Sinclair Lewis was accepting 
the Nobel Prize and going into his 
own decline.) “Every arrow must 
sometime begin to fall.” But what 


remove from. all 





about Mann, Gide, Toscanini. Stra. 

vinsky, Eliot? All Europeans, or | 
identified with Europe: is that why 
they escape our success-failure trap? 

There is little else: the details of 
an ailment that made writing torture, 
the accounts of two books that are 
facsimiles of early successes, the at- 
traction toward youthful genius, the 
deaths. And even Miss Lewis’s mem.- 
oir leaves the central enigma unex. 
plained: How did such a_ brave © 
woman come to fear life? iS 

Mr. E. K. Brown says in his & 
lengthy, studious biography. Willa © 
Cather,? that the author “wanted life 7 
to be an arranged garden, she liked 7 
an achieved order, and this inevitably 
meant the conquest of disorder. . . 
Her heroes and heroines were Alex- 
anders and Alexandras whose names 
are synonymous with conquest .... 
her stories are stories of conquests; 7 
sometimes there is defeat, but mostly 7 
there is the timeless victory of the | 
spirit. .. . ‘What I cared about.’ she 
wrote . . . ‘and still care about, was | 
the girl’s escape. . . .? Mr. Brown is 7 
closer to understanding his author 
here than in most other parts of his 
cautious book—and he is_ perhaps 
even closer a few paragraphs further 
on when he comments: “The artist, 
she wrote, cannot paint the sun or 
the sunlight, ‘he can only play tricks 
that shadows play with it, or what it 
does to forms. . . .”” Miss Lewis's 
book contains insight into Willa 
Cather’s failure, and the full-dress 
biography supplies the documenta- 
tion. 

Well, there we are. We do have a 
lot of furniture—and many of us an 
unfinished attic. Give us time and the 
attic will be chock-a-block, too. But 
even if we threw all the stuff out, we 
would still face the problem of what 
to use in its place—that is, how to 
live. You can escape by hiding behind 
the sofa or by shutting yourself into 
four bare walls, by putting on the’ 
blinders of a drive for success and 
knowing that you cannot shut out 4 
sense of actual failure, or by arrang- 
ing your own garden. You pays your 
money and you takes your choice. 
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The Singular Preference. 
By Peter Quennell. 
Viking. 224 pp. $3.75. 


LITERARY COLONIALISM is an old 
story in America; part of the genteel 
tradition has always been an un- 
critical adoration of all things 
English, at least as far as literature 
was concerned. The smoothness and 
urbanity of even mediocre English 
prose, the air of humanism and the 
sense for the past observable even in 
writers something less than dis- 
tinguished, have easily persuaded 
Americans that literary standards in 
England were higher than our own 
and that the best thing writers in 
America could do was to emulate 
English men of letters. 

Whatever may be the situation in 
fiction, in criticism this Anglophilism 
is, for better or worse, justified. The 
explanations are not too hard to find, 
but whatever the explanations, liter- 
ary criticism in England is on at least 
three counts better generally than is 
our own: It is better written, it is 
better informed, it is more interesting 
—and generally more entertaining. 

It is better written, in the first 
place, for being free of jargon; the 
pseudo-scientific lingo of the “New 
Criticism,” the grandiosities of the 
literary demi-metaphysicians, are hap- 
pily very rare in England. Criticism 
there is still written for the com- 
mon reader—the eighteenth-century 
ideal of the common reader, a gentle- 
man of taste and common sense. The 
writing communicates, too, far more 
than does that of most of our critics, 
genuine love of books, “the singular 
preference” of Mr. Quennell’s title. 
“Do you prefer reading to cards?” 
said Mr. Hurd in Jane Austen’s Pride 
and rejudice. “That is rather singu- 
lar.” 

This book is addressed to those 
who share Mr. Quennell’s peculiar 
passion, the love of reading. Unlike 
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most literary criticisms, it is a pleas- 
ure to read simply for its own sake. 
Each of these brief essays is an exer- 
cise ir literary art and a delicious as 
well as judicious deployment of lan- 
guage. But the book is a delight and 
an instruction for qualities that far 
transcend a gift for the right, the 
evocative, the communicative word. 
The volume provides, in each in- 
stance, in an essay not more than a 
few pages long, a portrait of a liter- 
ary figure or of some character in 
history or society. One not only sees 
the personality, literary or otherwise, 
vividly and clearly, but by some ad- 
ditional magic plus technique, Mr. 
Quennell helps one understand in a 
new light or in a clarified older one, 
the writer, the personality, the group 
he is considering. 

It is difficult to say whether Mr. 
Quennell is better on the literary or 
the non-literary subject, on newer 
names or older ones. It is easy and 
important to point out that, no matter 
what he is writing about, Mr. Quen- 
nell writes with a recognizable dis- 
tinction that is unmistakably his own, 
with a general perspective of human- 
ism that makes these diverse essays, 
written over various periods, add up 
to a book rather than simply make 
up a collection. 

Mr. Quennell is perhaps at his best 
in refreshing re-evaluations. Thus 
about Swinburne: 

“Poets of the past have been 
righter and better; posts of the 
present day may be righter and 
more circumspect in their poetic 
practice. But amid the contempor- 
ary chorus of low-voiced twitter- 
ings and bleatings, who does not 
sometimes regret the sonorous 


confusion of Swinburne’s yeasty 
ocean swell?” 


Take again Quennell on Donne, in 


a masterly little essay on “English 
Devotional Poetry”: 


“At his most profligate, Donne 
has envisaged love as a subject for 
ruthless personal experimentation 
in which he delved more and more 
energetically, and, just as in love 
he had pursued not so much a 
temporary satisfaction as a ‘cen- 
trique happiness’ that perpetually 
eluded him, so the penitent at- 
tacked faith with a lover’s ardor, 
and wooed and invoked it with all 
the ingenuity at a lovers com- 
mand.” 

Few truer and more concise words 
have ever been written, words that 
comprehend all of Donne at once. 

Or take a very different theme, 
Chinese poetry, about whose surface 
charm so much has been written, a 
charm of which Mr. Quennell is 
aware enough. But what a light he 
throws on Chinese poetry and all art 
when, at the close of his evocative 
essay, he speaks of “vestiges of a tra- 
ditional sense of style, unsupported 
by the imaginative vitality that gives 
taste and a sense of style their true 
esthetic value.” 

He is equally good on “the erotic 
idealism” of Coventry Patmore: of 
Matthew Arnold, he writes: “There 
were consolations in the existence of 
the unfriended Scholar Gypsy not to 
be discovered in the organized ex- 
citement of any modern Crusade.” 

And for enchantment outside the 
fields of literature, the reader is 
recommended to the famous family 
of the Samsons, hereditary French 
executioners; to the life of that fash- 
ionable dandy, the immortal journal- 
keeper Greville, and to Sergeant 
Bourgogne’s reflections on the retreat 
from Moscow. Each of these short 
essays is a compression of great 
learning and a focusing of much 
wisdom. It has the function of all 
good criticism of making the reader 
wish to go back to the discussed 
works themselves. But even without 
doing so, one will have had a singu- 
lar delight from these pages and a 
beautiful instance of how a certain 
kind of flowering takes place in a 
certain kind of civilization. This is 
English criticism at its best. 





Problems of the ‘Criminal Insane’ 


Psychiatry and the Law. 


By Manfred S. Guttmacher and Henry Weihofen. 


Norton. 461 pp. $7.50. 


THIS BOOK is a welcome addition 
to the libraries of the lawyer and the 
psychiatrist. It is welcome because 
the more lively the discussion of the 
relationship between psychiatry and 
the law, the more hope there is that 
people will think about the problems 
involved, the more chance there will 
be that, some day, some of the “ex- 
quisite inhumanity” with which our 
jurisprudence is pervaded when it is 
called upon to deal with the problem 
of the legal responsibility of the so- 
called criminal insane will be dis- 
solved. 

The factual aspects of the book are 
very good indeed. A little less than 
half of the text is devoted to a con- 
cise statement as to what the chief 
clinical psychiatric conditions are. 
The second half deals with jurispru- 
dence. The two authors are well 
matched. Dr. Manfred Guttmacher is 
a psychiatrist who is chief medical 
officer, Supreme Bench of Baltimore. 
In other words, he is a psychiatrist 
who for many years has been in close 
contact with the courts; he knows the 
criminal, the judge and the jury. As 
to Henry Weihofen, who is Professor 
of Law at the University of New 
Mexico, he has for years been occu- 
pied with the study of the laws re- 
lated to mental illness, and he has 
written extensively on the subject. 
Thus, there is a true blend of minds, 
so to speak, in the joint authorship 
here—which is all to the good. 

Some parts of the psychiatric half 
are especially good, like the chapter 
on sex offenders, for instance. The 
authors speak always with consider- 
able competence, although with some- 
what uneven authority. I wonder, for 
instance, whether the descriptions of 
various mental illnesses are always 
relevant, and whether the desultory 
excursions into psychoanalytic for- 
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mulations do not actually detract from 
the clarity of presentation. One has 
the impression (I may be wrong, of 
course) that the medical author of 
the book stands too close to the law 
and the jurist collaborator is of 
necessity too far from the psychiatric 
bedside to serve as a sufficient correc- 
tive. This is inevitable, perhaps. 

The general reader will be inter- 
ested in the cultural historical back- 
ground which the authors offer. The 
references to English law and the 
samples cited are instructive. One 
wishes that the authors had not over- 
looked the detailed contributions of 
such American authorities as Beck 
or Isaac Ray. The former is not even 
mentioned, the latter is cited twice 
and in passing. The Englishman 
Maudsley is not mentioned. 

The book is excellent in its exposi- 
tory part, but when it touches on the 
most vital and difficult issues involved 
in the relationships between law and 
psychiatry, the authors reflect quite a 
little of the general weakness of 
thinking on these issues. They seem 
to look for an acceptable compro- 
mise, and while theirs might appear 
to them acceptable, it is not a very 
creative compromise. Hence various 
statements which one must take as 
slips of the tongue, no matter how 
elaborate the utterance of those slips. 
For instance: 


“The doctor who undertakes to 
go into court to testify as an expert 
witness must bear in mind that he 
is stepping squarely into the mid- 
dle of a fight. A trial is not a scien- 
tific investigation. It is not a 
search for objective truth. [The 
italics are in the original—G.Z. ] 
It is, as the lawyers say, an ad- 
versary proceeding, in which the 
adversaries are allowed to battle it 
out for themselves, restrained only 
to the extent that other contests— 
boxing matches, for example—are 


controlled by rules of the game, 


with the judge performing rough. | 
ly the same function as the referee | 


or umpire.” 
The above is often a sad and not 
a little disgusting truth, but, as it is 
stated in the book, it gives the im- 
pression of a civil obedience of a 
doubtful order. Neither the spirit of 
the law nor the true morality of jus- 
tice could be maintained at any high 
level if the true description of “ad- 
versary proceeding,” say, in a murder 
case, is accepted merely as a boxing 
match in which butting and elbowing 
are used with the contending parties 
“getting away with it,” while the 
judge (the umpire) fails to notice the 
infraction of the rules or gives a mild 
warning when he happens to notice a 
low punch. One is also inclined to 
doubt whether it is entirely true that 
“one of the chief functions of 
the law is affording the individual 
security, by the prompt resolution 
of personal and community ten- 
sion. For those, and perhaps also 
for less rational causes, our judi- 
cial system continues in the main 


to employ the adversary proceed- 
ing to settle controversies.” 
What the authors have to say about 
and against some in the medical pro- 
fession, and particularly against psy- 
chiatrists, is keen, pertinent, frank 
and courageous. Yet, somehow the 
cause of it all seems to be missed: 
“The serious evil is not created 
by the general practitioner offered 
as an expert, but by the charlatans 
and quacks within the ranks of the 
specialists whose venality or eccen- 
tricities permit them to testify to 
opinions which scientific consensus 
would deem preposterous. No arbi- 
trary rule of exclusion will touch 
these individuals.” 


The authors, as you see, strike at 
the very heart of the problem, but 
they are more pessimistic than et 
lightening in the matter. The whole 
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problem seems to the authors rather 
clear even though difficult, and all too 
often they find fault with the medical 
profession rather than with the anti- 
quated forms of legal justice called 
“adversary proceedings.” 

I do not want to give the impres- 
sion of being carping. The above 
criticisms are not directed against the 
good will and fine aspirations of the 
authors. It is rather my intention to 
focus attention on the fact that 
the sad state of affairs called “the 
relationship between psychiatry and 
the law” is reflected, as it should be, 
in the total impression the book 
under review makes. “A major fault 
in the situation can be laid at the 
feet of the medical profession itself,” 
say the authors, and they call it a 
“pretentious affectation” on the part 
of the physician when the latter 
avoids being an expert witness in the 
court of justice. Yet it is worthwhile 
knowing that this avoidance is more 
a historical tradition than an affecta- 
tion. For even today judges frequent- 
ly instruct juries that they may dis- 
regard the opinions of doctors. More 
than that: For almost four hundred 
years, courts and lawyers had but 
contempt—overt and covert—for the 
medical expert. This has been true 
almost always, but particularly since 
the sixteenth century, when doctors 
began to “interfere” with the law, 
claiming that so many criminals were 
but mentally ill people. 

The authors of this book are, of 


course, aware of all this, and their 
goals are progressive and enlightened. 
But such is apparently the spirit of 
the time that even some of the best 
among us (and the authors in ques- 
tion are among the best) do drift off 
occasionally into a certain formalism 
which obscures the issues. Three- 
quarters of a century ago, Sir James 
Stevens wrote, almost in the same 
vein, about the faults of doctors as 
expert witnesses. Dr. Guttmacher and 
Professor Weihofen seem to have set 
themselves the task of writing a 


complete treatise on the subject, and 
since the subject is so complex it 
naturally suffers from some rough- 
nesses. It would be unjust to them to 
consider the errors mentioned above 
as pervading the whole book. On the 
contrary, the book contains a great 
deal of useful information, and it is 
a most useful reference book. I have 
singled out the problem of expert 
testimony only because, in my opin- 
ion, this problem is today the most 
important in the field under discus- 
sion. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Sees Himself Victim of 
Scheme to Whitewash Hiss 


A curious attempt is now being made to 
whitewash Alger Hiss, and I am afraid I have 
been “trapped” into doing my bit for that 
noble purpose. 

Here is the story: The other night, at a party, 
I was introduced to a lady who mentioned that 
she was doing some writing. I paid no atten- 
tion to that remark and it did not sufficiently 
register in my mind. During the conversation, 
she referred to Whittaker Chambers’s Witness 
and askeg whether I knew that I was men- 
tioned in the book. I knew it, of course, for 
I had reviewed Witness for the Socialist Call. 
Then she asked me how, at a Christmas party 
given by Ludwig Lore (a prominent ex-Com- 
munist) in the mid-1930s, I could have asked 
Lore in Chambers’s presence how long he had 
been “entertaining the GPU” in his house. How 
could I have known that Chambers worked for 
the GPU? 

I answered (1) that I did not remember ever 
having met Chambers (though it was possible 
he had been introduced to me under some 
fictitious name and I had completely forgotten 
about it); (2) that I definitely never made such 
a remark on any occasion, for I would certainly 
have remembered it, and (3) that Chambers 
might have telescoped two separate events into 
a single incident. I reconstructed the “ 
as follows: 

On one occasion, probably in the mid-1930s, 
Lore mentioned to me that a GPU agent had 
recently visited him. Thereupon | asked, “How 





incident” 
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is it that a GPU man should visit you, a ‘rene. 
gade’ and enemy of the party?” “Oh,” he 
replied, “GPU men are permitted to do things 
forbidden to other Communists.” My present 
guess is that Lore must have reported that 
conversation to Chambers and that the latte 


condensed these two real incidents into a four. 7 


line thriller in which I play the incredible part 
of a super-spy-detector. 


This was not the first time I had told this | 
story in private conversation; I have no use for | 
Chambers, whose identification of all liberals, 


radicals, socialists and atheists with the cause 


of Stalinism has shocked me profoundly. How. | 


ever, I did not publish “my” story, because | 


did not wish to provide the Stalinists an oppor )> 


tunity to use the incident as “evidence” of 
Chambers’s general unreliability in the Hiss 
case. For I believe that, 


antics, Chambers, by unmasking Hiss, rendered | 
a great service to all opponents of total 7 


tarianism. 


for all his literary 
















After hearing my account, my lady friend | 


declared that Chambers’s entire opus was com | 
posed of just such distortions and that a book | 


was now in that would prove 
Witness to be a tissue of lies. Now I realized 
that I had been “trapped” and that the lady 
had had herself introduced to me in order to 
use my name in whitewashing Alger Hiss. 

I am sorry that Chambers, due to a faulty 
memory or misguided literary license, placed 
me in a position where, for the sake of his 
reputation, I would have had to vouch for the 
truthfulness of an implausible story about my: 
self. And I am also sorry for those fanatics 
and dupes to whom such a trivial inexactitude 
is sufficient proof of the innocence of a man 
like Hiss, whose guilt can be doubted only by 
those who were ready to believe in the “con 
fessions” of the Moscow doctors. 
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Holds ‘Pravda’ Did Not 
Attack ‘One-Man Rule’ 
Misinterpretation of Russian events by Har 
rison E. Salisbury, New York Times corres 
pondent in Moscow, is unfortunately familia. 
I noted it in my letter of October 6, 1951 to 
the Times’ Editor. Recently, Eugene Lyons and 
Louis Jay Herman gave more details in TH 
New Leaper of March 30 and April 13. 
Salisbury errs in important as well as not-# 
important matters. Sometimes, he adds his 
own imaginative implication to the facts. Mort 
often, he misses or omits the main point of @ 
event. This happened in his report on the 
Pravda article on collective leadership pub 
lished in the Times of April 16, which produced 
a great sensation at the time. Now the issue 
of Pravda has arrived in New York and ple 
vided one more testimonial to the inaccuracy 
of Salisbury’s reporting. The main point omitted 
in his dispatch is that Pravda’s criticism of 
individual leadership was not directed upward, 
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at the Soviet rulers, but downward, at sub- 
ordinate figures; not at members of the Central 


‘rene Committee or its secretaries, but at the provin- 
” he § cial first secretaries of the Jalal-Abad Province 
hings | nd the Resin region of the Moldavian SSR. 
esent § The article by L. Slepov was typical, routine 
that Soviet “self-criticism” and was directed against 
latter (= Communists who acted as if they alone had 
four. something sensible or intelligent to say. Salis- 
part © bury reports Slepov’s quotations from Stalin 
~ in 1931 on collective leadership. But, unfor- 
| this | tunately, he does not report Slepov’s words: 
se for 
erals, | “As collectivity is necessary for discussion 


of fundamental problems, so individual re- 


cau 
‘i sponsibility is necessary for action, lest the 





How. | responsiblity for the action on a decision 
use | should escape.” 

ppor- 

” of 2 Mr. Salisbury’s cable misled even the Times’ 
His | editors. Stressing the importance of the reported 
erary | news, they added: 

dered 


“Attacks on one-man leadership did ap- 
pear in the Soviet press during Stalin’s rule, 
but they were usually centered on _ sub- 
ordinate figures in the Government or Com- 
munist party apparatus. These attacks also 
were usually less strong in tone and wording 


otali- © ’ 


riend | 
com | 





book 4] than yesterday’s Pravda statement.” 

prove | 

lized | | As a matter of fact, Pravda’s new statement 
lady | was centered, as usual, on subordinate figures in 
er to | the Communist party apparatus. It did not 


contain anything unusual or sensational, as the 








aulty | readers of the dispatch might honestly have 
laced | concluded after they had read it. 
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EDITORIAL 


World Business Meets 


In Vienna this week, an important meeting of 1,000 
business leaders from 50 countries is taking place under 
the auspices of the International Chamber of Commerce. 
The fourteenth ICC gathering since 1919, this one occurs 
in the midst of a debate, here and abroad, over such 
crucial economic problems as East-West trade, tariff 
policies and U.S. foreign aid. We doubt whether the 
businessmen convening in Vienna will solve any of these 
problems—one wishes they were capable of doing so; 
but we do hope and expect that they will conduct their 
deliberations on the principle that what is good for the 
free world is good for business. 

The United States Council of the ICC has frequently 
shown such an enlightened, world-minded attitude. In a 
report issued last month, “The Expansion of Trade,” the 
Council proposed a five-point program for re-examining 
and overhauling our commercial policy which we think 
should be promptly adopted by the United States. The 
Council called for: 

1. Passage of a bill which would simplify customs 
procedures and “establish clear and constant valuations 
procedures.” 

2. A reduction, by January 1, 1954, of from 20 to 30 
per cent in import duties, and a further reduction by 
1955 of an additional 10 per cent. The Council would 
except strategic industries which might be jeopardized by 
tariff reduction, would give the President power to pre- 
vent the dumping of foreign goods, and would urge the 
relocation of labor affected by lower tariffs. 

3. Repeal all preferential legislation, including the 
Buy American Act which prohibits Federal purchase of 
foreign goods unless priced 25 per cent below domestic. 

4. Abolish import quotas gradually. 

5. Create a Citizens’ Commission on International 
Trade. 

Of the five points, probably tariff reduction is most 
urgently needed, as U.S. preferential policies are bottling 
up much of Europe’s export trade; this is not only ham- 
pering European economic progress but making nec- 
essary continued economic aid from America. Accord- 
ing to Warren Lee Pierson, Chairman of the United 
States Council of the ICC, “there are more than 3,500 
duties . . . in effect” on foreign goods. “Almost 500 of 
these are at rates exceeding 50 per cent of the value of 
the article, and several hundred exceed 25 per cent.” It 
simply does not make sense to tax imports to the point 
where no foreign nation can trade profitably with us, 
then turn around and try to shore up an economy we 
are gradually choking by sending it gifts and loans. 
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Obviously, it would be far cheaper for us, and healthier 
for all concerned, to encourage freer trade. We say 
“freer” because free trade in the old-fashioned sense of 
completely unrestricted intercourse is impossible as long 
as it is essential to prohibit the export of strategic goods 
to Iron Curtain areas. 

Such an embargo, however, is incompatible with pres 
ent U.S. tariff policy. We cannot expect European and 
Japanese businessmen, for example, to stop selling stra. 
tegic commodities to the Soviet bloc and, in effect, pro. 
hibit them also from trading with us; that is tantamount 
to cutting our friends off from the world’s two biggest 
economic spheres and asking them to starve in the in. 
terests of the cold war while we continue to eat as well 
as ever. Under such circumstances, one should not be 
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surprised to see proposals for reviving East-West trade F 


receive widespread approval at Vienna. President Eisen. 
hower’s proposed $1.8-billion cut in overall foreign aid, 





and the probability of a deeper actual cut by Congres,— = Ty 
will almost certainly give the East-West traders an added F  eron 
argument for their position. The United States Council fig] “ 
will have its hands full trying to fight for a U.S. policy F spite 
that the U.S. itself is undermining. I tion.’ 
e ! e er E 
South Africa's Liberals | mi 
turni 
THE FORMATION in South Africa, by novelist Alan Fact - 
Paton and others, of a new Liberal party pledged to pene 
equality. of the races is a good omen. With Nationalist F poy 
Premier Malan emboldened to new extremes of Afrikaner F yp y 
supremacy by his recent election triumph, it is time that > New 
an organized political body emerged to combat Malanist tisan 
racism frankly and sincerely. Such a party had not exist- “pro 
ed in South Africa before; the opposition United party auth 
was not only lily-white itself but firmly committed to and 
continued segregation of the Union’s non-white peoples. duri 
It was reported that Malan’s men were “jubilant” at Can 
the news of the Liberal party’s formation, because they : 
believe it will drive many timid whites into Malanist Fi 
ranks. Such jubilation, we believe, is premature. In the 
long run, the Liberals will have the same effect as our S 
own abolitionist movement had here more than a century arti 
ago; their existence may result in the consolidation of tific 
racist forces at first, but the ultimate effect of a con not} 
sistent educational effort directed at justice for all the 
peoples can only be salutary. Racism can never be re- Mox 
sisted on technical grounds and on minor issues, as the h 
United party has so clearly shown since its inception; it wit] 
must be challenged frontally. rev 
While the Liberals’ long-range program of complete had 
racial equality will take time to fulfill, the new party edit 
can press for steps in the immediate future to help relax I 
the intolerably tense atmosphere in the Union. Among Ler 
these are gradual extension of the franchise to non-whites fict 
on the basis of educational qualifications, a systematic it 1 
program to raise the economic and cultural standards ext 
The New Leader Me 
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of non-whites, and a policy of active encouragement of 
jmmigration from European lands. The first two steps 
would, over the years, considerably reduce prejudice 
and mutual hostility. Encouragement of immigration 


' from Europe (West Germany, for example, now has a 


refugee population of five million, Italy an annual popu- 


) lation “surplus” of 300,000) would alleviate the South 


African whites’ fears of being “inundated” by the more 


- qumerous non-Europeans. Perhaps, in the present state 


of racial strife, what might be called “militant gradual- 


' ism” has come too late. But with Malanist racism ram- 
eget F 
e in. & 


pant, any measure which offers a chance of averting 
bloody civil war will be a signal victory for the cause 


" of human dignity. It is the hope of the free world that 
t 4 


rade F 


Mr. Paton’s Liberals will achieve their goals. 


Now It Can Be Told 


THE Datty WorkKER reports the formation of Cam- 
eron and Kahn, Inc., a new publishing firm which will 
tell “the uncensored truth about the times we live in” de- 
spite the current “atmosphere of intellectual intimida- 
tion.” The Cameron in question is Angus Cameron, form- 
er Editor-in-chief of Little, Brown & Co., an old Boston 
publishing house which he succeeded for some years in 
turning into a Red propaganda vehicle. Cameron’s ouster 
last year was loudly lamented by the Nation and other 
penennial fellow-defenders of Communism as a great 
blow to American democracy. But now he has teamed 
up with Albert E. Kahn, a one-time editor of the defunct 
New Masses and a leader of the Soviet-controlled “Par- 
tisans of Peace.” Cameron-Kahn also operates a new 
“progressive” book club whose first selection is co- 
authored by Richard O. Boyer, an avowed CP member, 
and Len de Caux, ousted as Editor of the CIO News 
during the CIO purge of its Red unions. Evidently, Mr. 
Cameron has decided to fly under his true colors. 


. ~ \ ° (oe 
Fiction at ‘Collier's 

SOME WEEKS AGO, a few readers protested a Collier’s 
article defending the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization against West Coast know- 
nothing attacks. For reasons we are at a loss to divine, 
the magazine fired its associate fiction editor, Bucklin 
Moon. 

Moon, it appears, had been charged by letter writers 
with having Red leanings. Although a check would have 
revealed this to be untrue, and in any event Moon had 
had nothing to do with the pro-UNESCO article, the 
editors succumbed to outside pressure and dismissed him. 

Last week, Collier’s also fired its fiction editor, Mac- 
Lennan Farrell. It said that it planned to stress woman’s 
fiction and needed a woman to replace Farrell. Actually, 
it was punishing Farrell for having defended Moon and 
exposed the fiction that Collier’s is a courageous magazine. 
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“A balanced and incisive contribution” 


in defense of honest dissent! 


HERESY 
YES 


CONSPIRACY 
NO 


by SIDNEY HOOK, Professor of Philosophy, New York University 


Tough-minded liberalism (which we desperately need) is the chief character- 
istic of this book showing why our democracy must defend the right of heresy 
even while it moves to expose and destroy conspiracy. 


“This timely and salutary volume... is a fresh and closely reasoned documenta- 
tion of the case for freedom, directed equally against those forces which, through 
calculated conspiracy or through ill-calculated and_ reckless ‘defensive’ 
measures, threaten to subvert it... 


“The dilemma in question is easily stated: How deny to Communism the free- 
dom of the rostrum which it demonstrably seeks to destroy without ourselves 
destroying this freedom? ... 


“As Mr. Hook makes so clear, the issues at stake are not to be dismissed as 

‘academic’ in the popular sense of the word. They are vital to a free society 

concerned alike with present dangers and strengthening its future.” 
—*EVERETT N. CASE, N.Y. Times Book Review 


“The book is written... with the subtlety of a philosopher .... it is also argu- 


mentative and polemical .... Mr. Hook lifts the discussion miles above the 
desert of negation to which it is too frequently confined.”’ 


-AUGUST HECKSCHER, N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 
At all bookstores © $3.75 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


Sales Office: 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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